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I— ANCIENT HOME OF THE kRnS^miXypiJStR 
MIGRATION TO INDIA*^**BffSfi^' 

By Atul Cha-niaRa Ganguly 
During the latter half of the last century the philologists 
inferred from philological and geographical reasons derived 
from the traditions preserved in the Avesta that the first 
ancestors of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and other liuropeaQ races speaking Aryan Languages 
were living together nithin the same enclosures, that the 
home of the Indo Germanic race ts to be sought tn the 
Central Highlands of Asia, aod that after their mvasion of 
India some three or four thousand years before Christ, one 
section of the race passed to Persia and the others directly 
from their ongioal home went to Europe, and lastly that the 
fidcient language of the Aryan conquerors of India was the 
oldest branch of (hat primal stock which m other regions 
and ages developed distinctive perfections In the utterance of 
Plato, of Virgil or of Shakespeare The protest against the 
central Asian hypothesis was first raised by the modem 
geological archaeological and anthropological investigator* 
The first among the causes which have led to this protest 
IS the discovery that the present races of Europe speaking 
Aryan languages have been inhabiting « sinca the beginning 
of the neo lithic period whose age according to M Morlot 
and othere, may be from 8000 to 10 000 years Their 
second objection is that those who now speak Aryan languages 
do not belong to one race, but to several In the third place 
ibry* ioU that the most ancient records of anv actual evexuUs 
which we possess are no longer the slabs with cuneiform 
writing disinterred from Batyloman mounds but the 
immeasurably older memonals of successfol hunts, preserved 
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in the caverns of the Dordogne, which were inscnbecl by 
the contemporaries of the mammoth on the bones and tusVs 
of extinct animals, compared wih which the records on 
Babylonian tablets, or m ^yptian tombs, much more the 
ttadiliOTS preserved in the Avesta, are altogether raodeiQ 
Last, they assert that m no part of Europe has it been 
proved that there was interruption of continuity between 
the sges of stone and metal, and there ts no evidence 
whatever to show that the present jnhabitacts of turope 
are not descended from the people of the rteo hlhtc age» 
whose civilisation was of a very rudimentary character, 
and these conclusions, they say, which are now generally 
accepted hy archaeologists, ace (atal to the old theory that 
the Aryans were a comparatively civilised people, who 
invaded Europe from the East bringing with them bronre 
weapons which enabled them to subdue the abrnginal 
inhabitants of Europe These discoveries have at once been 
followed by the abandonment of the Asiatic hypothesis by 
many eminent scholars who row advocate the European 
hypothesis 

Now, although many eminent scholars are m general 
agreem<*nt regarding these points, the inferences which they 
have drawn from the results of their investigations are so 
very conflicting that Dr Smith ha'i been led to write. 
'The question of the original seat of the Aryan stock, one 
branch of which entered India, has given rise tommiy theories, 
teholt agree oidy tw ml being froici (p 26, The Oxford 
Students History of India 8th Cdit ) Thus Topmatd, a 
distinguished follower of Broca, remarks that it has been 
proved that the anthropological types in Europe hate been 
continuous, and if the Aryans came from Asia they can 
have brought with them nothing but their language, their 
cnilisstiCn, and a knowledge of metals Their blood has 
disappeared The ob^ction to this hypothesis has been 
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brought by others oa the grouod that there is no archaeological 
evidence for any ?ach intrusive race According to them 
one of the four European types, which may be traced 
continuously in occupation of their present seats to the 
neolithic period, must represent the pnmiU\e Aryan stock 
But the question can not be considered as determined, the 
French and German scholars being ranged m opposite camps 
German scholars, notably Pcscbe, Penka, Hehu, and 
Lmdenschmit, have contended that the phj-sical type of the 
pnmitive Aryans was that of the North Germans~'a tall, 
fair, blue eyed dolichocephahcface French writers, on the 
other hand, such €is Chavee, De Mortillet, and Ujfalvy, 
have maintained that the primitive Aryans were brachycepbalic, 
and that the true Aryan tjpe is represented by the G<tuls’ 
(p 226, Origin of the Arjans, Taylor) On the other h«nd, 
Prof Willura Ripley, the author of 'The Races of Europe', 
observes, ‘The European races as a whole, show signs of a 
secosdac) or deriv'ed origin , certain charaetenstics, especially 
the texture of the hair, lead ns to class them as immediate 
between the extreme pnmar> t)pes of the Asiabc and the 
negro races respectiv'clj* (p 457) He concludes that after 
the pariiid occupation of Western Europe by a dolichocephalic 
Afncnooid type m the stone age, an irvasion b) *a broad 
headed race of decidedlj Asiatic aDinitics tcok place. This 
intrusive clement, he show *, is represented to day bj the 
Alpine type of central turope 

In a word, allhough the existence of an Aryan race in 
Europe m early Neo hthic age is established, and, therefore, 
the theory of Aryan migrations from an Asiatic home in 
later post Glacial times is untenable, it does not prove that 
the Aryan race is autochtbonons m Europe and the question 
of us original home cannot therefore be regarded as 6aall> 
settled The results of the recent inve»tJgation5 by 
Prof Arthur Keith that savagery has throughout been 
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GO-existent with civiUsation and that man has the human 
standard in size of beam by the cammeacement of th6 
Pliocene period, have complicated the matter very much , 
and the problem has become all the more complex and 
difficult, because hitherto tha investigations along this 
line have been carried on on the belief that savagery is 
civilisation in embryo and that a period of not more than 
some 80,000 years had elapsed since humanity was represent- 
ed by a forest ape When we know that even tbe higher 
humanity is at least 400,000 years old, and that the supposed 
identity of prehutory among savage races IS as remote from 
the truth as the notion that tbe earth is flat, we can no 
longer accept primitive im(demeols of savagery as proof 
positive of the state of civilisation at their supposed epoch » 
because the implements of ‘pnmitive* culture are much 
irore durable than any monument that civilised man is likely 
to leave behind him Cells and arrow heads may survive 
their maskers for hundreds of thousands of years, but it 
would be difficult to name a single article of modern 
manufacture which could long withstand the vicissitudes of 
flaod and fire If then the earth was really tnhabded, as for 
example during Pliocene Age, by beings of higher 
mentality than any extant savage, the mere absence of 
matenal relics would not >varrant the inference that they 
were uncivilised tven the archaeological investigations 
have shown the probability of tbe cverhpping of the ages of 
broore and Stone The tombs which contain bronze wea- 
pons of archaic forms not infrequently contain stone weapons 
as well (P 12S, Ongm ol the Aryans, Taylor) 

Some scholars lay too much stress on the results derived 
from a stud) of the science of linguistic palaeontologj. They 
have tried to shou that tbe ondivided Ar)ans were a neo lithic 
people, m the pastoral rather than the agncultural stage, and 
were herdsmen rather than shepherds, simply because a large 
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number o! words common to csvery branch o{ Aryan speech 
refer to the cow, the terms relating to agncullure, weapons, 
metals, and rehgion having as a rule, a more limited range 
How fruitless are such attempts, and hovs extremely sbadoivy 
are their arguments and CQQclasions Will be evident from a 
careful stndv of the Rgveda which has been written bj the 
Arj'ans tmmediatelj after their separation from the original 
stock recording the events which soon followed their separa* 
tion, which, according to these scholars, is a production of a 
childlike brain Now the fact which needs recognition is 
that every kind of evidence roust be considered on its true 
merits , but instead of that we twist and distort it so as to 
fit It into a pre ordained scheme In order that we may 
discover the true history of so remote a period a» the expan* 
siOQ of the Ar) ans, all the apparently conflicting evidences 
which are beyond the shadow of a doubt are to be collected 
and examined on their true merits and co ordioated and 
harmonised into one whole in the light of some autbectie 
wntten record which will be able to explain all these conflic- 
ting evidences Unless this is done, no conclusion can really 
be reliable and there will be room always for difference of 
opinion regarding many points 

The study of ancient monumeDts writes Dr Das, the 
author of ‘Rgvedic India, 'undoubtedly furnishes more or 
less reliable data for the construction of ancient history , but 
ancient records either on stones or papyrus or hymns 
commuted to memory and banded down from generation to 
generation without the loss of even a single syllable, if such 
really exist would without doubt be a better and surer 
source of reliable historv The ancient Egyptians had their 
records in hieroglyphic writing as found on the famous 
Rosetta stone, and on wails and mooumeots, and in papyrus 
scrolls, inscribed m the hieratic character, which was a much 
modified cut'ive form of bietoglypbic simplified lo the interest 
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of rapid witing* These records have furnished antiquarians 
wnh abundant materials for writing a correct history of 
ancient Egypt In Babylonia and Assyria, the records were 
inscribed either on stones or clay bnclcs that were afterwards 
baVed These bncb tablets which once formed the library 
of the Assyrian King Asshurabanapal at Nine^ah have been 
found m large numbers, and carefuhy assorted and interpreted 
by Assyriologists They have furnished relt&ble materials 
lor wnting a succinct history of ancient Mesopotamia” 
(PP d 5) But the Egyptian records in hieroglyphic wnting 
and the Babylonian brick tablets may take us back for seven 
or eight thousand years at the outside, and will not, therefore, 
help us at all in examining, co ordinating and harmonizing 
the conBicting results drawn from the evidences supplied by 
the sciences of Archaeology, Geology and Anthropology, 
compared with which these written records are altogether 
modern For this purpose immeasurably older written 
memorials are needed, and such authentic (and immeasurably 
oldeO written records are as we shall show presently, supplied 
by the so called hymns of the Vedas, especially the 
Kgveda 

*In India', as has been observed by Dr Das, 'no 
records either on stones clay bricks, or papyrus of the same 
age as the Egyptian and Mesopotamian records, have any> 
where been discovered But the most ancient record of the 
Indo Aryan culture is to be found in the sacred Scripture, 
called the Rgveda Satphita The hymns, however, 

were not commuted to wnting on papyrus, palm leaves, or 
baked clay bricks, but to human memory carefully cultivated 
for the purpose, and were banded down from generation to 
generation without the loss of even a single word or syllable 
The ancient Indo Arjans probably thought this to be the 
surer and better method of preservirg them from perishing 
in a world where everything either stone, buck or papyrus 
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perishes, excepting the hantan mind and soul. And berdn 
probably lies the fundamental difference unfortunately over- 
looked by the European scholars, between the spirits 
of pure Aryan and pure Semitic or Turaniau emhsa- 
tion This intuition on the part of the ancient lado-Aryaus, 
of the supenonty of mind and spmtover raattervery probably 
accounts for the absence of any material proofs of their 
antiqmt} , which can directly appeal to an ordinary observer 
or antiquarian The proofs they have left are altogether of 
a different kind, which can only be correctly read by those 
who are endowed with a far greater amount of patience, 
diligence, perseverence, and capaaty for taking pains than is 
required in deciphenng a clay tablet or a stone slab, and m 
fixing the age of a broken statue, or a stone monument. It 
IS because these proofs do not appeal to the senses that they 
have not hitherto received that amount of ottentioo which 
they eroinentl} deser\e E\en those who, by dint of 
their wonderful diligence aod per5e\eience were able to 
master It, conld not alwa}S get at the real sprnt underlying 
the hymns, probably through bias, prejudice and preconceiv- 
ed ideas, with which they started their study and enquiry 
These have, in many instances, blinded them to the real 
import of passages which, read in the light of modern scienti- 
fic knowledge in the domains of Geology, Archaeology and 
Ethnolog>, could base put them on the right track, and led 
them to the disco\ery of great histoncal tnilbs’ (pp 5,6, 
Ibid). 

The perusal of the fir«t few chapters only of the work of 
Dr Das will show bow rmmeasurablj old are ibe memorials 
preserved bj the Vedic Rjis in their sacred r erses known 
as the Rks in which have been preserved the records of 
an age wben there was a different distribution of land 
and water. Subsequently we shall show that all the 
evidences point to a period of time, which must undoubtedly 



be placed, geologically speaking, before the close of the 
Pleistocene era We shall now confine ourselves to the 
task of examining what the Vedas, especially the Rgveda, 
have to say regarding the ‘ Ancient home ’ of the Arj’ans, and 
e'catniue them and bring | into their proper relations the 
apparently conflicting results arrived at by the archaeological, 
geological and anthropological investigators in the light of 
these records 

Now we cannot pass on to our task without noticing 
a recent work on Rgvedic India published by the Calcutta 
University, from which we have already quoted The subject 
matter of the book is that the original cradle of the Aryans 
was the Punjab (»€ Sapta Stndhava, as it used to be called 
in Rgvedic limes), which locluded Kashmere on the north 
and Gandhara on the west In Rgvedic times the southern 
boundary, according to the learned author, was the Kajputna 
sea and the eastern boundary the Eastern sea covering the 
Gangetic trough The aulhor has tried to show that ‘ the 
Aryans were autocht honous m the Punjab, or at any rate 
bad been living in the country from time immemorial,’ and 
that their immigraiion, theiefore, from central Asia, Northern 
Europe, or the Arctic region, is \’Bry improbable He has 
given further shock to the western scholars by requesting 
them Xo carry the development of human civilisation in 
India back to hundreds of millenniums He has arrived 
at his result from his own novel mlerprelalion of certain 
references in the Rgveda which, according to him, 
can only be understood in the light of the results of 
modern geological investigations Although there is some 
iitfinHA that, 

desert was a \erj sballon sea in ancient times there 
is absolutely nothing in hisioncal tradition to support 
the condiUons conjectured by Dr Abmash Chandra Das 
<raBp at p 90), and the whole of tradition negatives them 
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The most precious legacy which Dr Oas has handed up 
to Os IS, however, the Ime of research he has adopted 
in his booh, winch, if properl) worked out, will yield 
valuable histoncal truths He has inaugurated the method 
of finding out histoncal truths from the \ eda read in the 
light thrown by the results of modern geological investi- 
gations, although here he has received some valuable hints 
from Mr Pavgee’s works *A.ryavariic Home* and *Ved c 
Fathers of Geology * He has even adopted ‘ome of the 
loterpretatioQS of the Vedic h^mns offered b) Ikfr Pav^ee 
We shall now see how Dr Das has summed up bis argu 
menis from internal references in the Rgvedv, and then 
examine them ciitically to see how far these go to prove that 
the Arjans were autochthonous m the Punjab, the oldest 
life pToductng region in India, and that the) did not settle 
there as colonists from any other country The author has 
summed up his arguments thus (1) There were four seas 
round about Septa Smdu, a fact which is confirmed by 
geological evidences*, (2j the region was peopled by the 
Arjans from lime immemorial, and the> came to regard it 
as their original home , ■ ■ none of the Sinekrit books 
contain any reference to the foreign origin of the Aryans, 
(3) the region between the Indus and *?ara5vatt was regarded 
as the god fashioned land, the land in which the Aryans were 
born again and again, and U i5 significant as pointing to the 
belief of the ancient Aryans that ihev were autochthonous 
in Sapta Sindhu , (4) the region of Hi, which was as old as 

that of the SarasrsU, was situated high up in the HiinSlaya, 
probably m K&sbmere, and was the country where Dak^a 
Pfrtjlpati and Matm lived, (5) ‘InUra was one of the oldest 
gods of the Arjans, to whom were asenbed the volcanic 
actions resulting m the los'iog up of mountains, the depres 
sioa of high lands and carving out of pvihs for the Indus 
in other rivef>, which carry us back to the beginning of 
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human life on this globe ’ , (6) il was m Sapta Sindhu that 
the first great exploits of Indra t>i3, the killing of Vrtra, was 
performed , (7) the total absence of the mention of deluge 
iQ the Rgveda proves the penod of the composition of the 
hymns to be antenor to that event ' , (8) the soma sacrifice 
was the oldest sacrifi e amoof, the Aryans, and the genuine 
Soma plant grew nowhere else excepting the Himalajas, and 
(9) fire was first kindled m the region of the Sarasvatl ‘ All 
these evidences , says the aothor, * unmistakably point to the 
vast antiquity of the Rgveda and of Sapta Smdhu, and go 
to prove that the Aryans were autochthonous in the 
Punjab ’ 

Although there were m ancient Rgvedic times, four seas, 
as we shall show later on, round about the region known to 
the ancient Arjans as Arjavartn, he has not produced 
sufficient evidences to prove conclusnely that there 
were four teas round about the region of baptn Sindhu The 
mere mention ol four seas in Rks, I\ 33 6 and K 472 does 
not establish his theory that the four sea? mentioned in the 
Rgveda were respectively the large Asiatic Mcchterranian 
sea extending from the proiince of Balkh to the heart of 
Sibena and from the confines of Mongolia to the Black sea, 
On the north the Lastern set covering tho Garigetic trough 
on the east, the Rajputana sea on the Soulli and the Arabun 
sea on the west Moreover the existeicfi of the four sots 
round about the region m which tli- Ary ins lived do-s not 
prove that the Aryans were lutochthonous in the country, 
and that they did not se tie there as colonists from any other 
Jand/ It can only point to the pt/jod o! iim whew those* 
Ary axis hved in that rcj^ion 

While examining his next point of argument \vc shall 
try lo cjtiblish ojr theory that the In o Aryans were 
colonists from n country the mention of nho e nirae ha* 
dtitmcllv boei mU in the RucJa and Hat it conliitu 
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distinct rernimscenc-*s ol the life of the Aryans m that 
country His neNt point of argam*nt is that none of the old 
Sanskrit books contain any dehnite reference or allusion to 
the foreign origin of the ancient tndo Aryans , because, the 
author nrgues, the region had been inhabited bj them from 
time imemonal and they came to regard Sspta Sindha as 
their original cradle Here Dr Das, to support his view, 
has cited the authority ol ibe eminent Sanskrit scholar Muir, 
as if Muir cannot err This statement of Dr Das and others 
goes direct against everj thing of which we find mention m 
our oldest beoks This he has supported by the argument 
that as the Aryans regarded Bcahmatarta as the Deva created 
land, the land lo which the Aiyana were horn again and again. 
It 15 sigQiScdnt as pomtmg to the belief of the ancient Aryans 
that thej were not colonists from any other country There 
i» dehmte raontioa of the Ancient Home or dwelling place of 
the Atmans m the Rgveda Thus m Rk, I 30 9, we find 
mention of ‘p'*t*^ 2 isya oaasah , which undoubtedly means 
'Ancient Homs ( puraunasya mva»asthaoasya , SSyana and 
RamSnatha) SSyana has also pointed, following no doubt 
the footsteps of the traditional school, that this ‘pratnasya 
okasaU refers to Svarga , the Home of the Devas “Anu 
pratnasya okasya huve tuvi pratim naram yam te pitvam 
pitA huvc Translated this would mean, *\Iy father sang 
before m praise of > ou \bo ate the protector aid lord of tht 
‘Ancient Horae now I id^o do the same ’ This ‘Ancient 
Home \va» the abode of the Dc\a» and the original abode 
of the compOaT of th RgieJic hjmm Hence it follow* 
that Svargo (Dyau or lU) is our original abode. This 
statement is supported bj the Rk,I 16-4, 33, m waich definite 
msitioa has been maJt. ttiat ‘D>au i» our fatherland ipiti), 
our birth place ouc onginil fa rthplace 

(njibhissutpattistUnara. Sayana Vide bis coramsats on 

Rk, X, 10 4 


II A SATRAP COIN 


DV SmAM LAL MCHR 
, Introduction 

The com WAS found in « small Mlhge m the Vvjapur 
Taluka of the Baroda State The find place is quite near 
Ahmndabad 

The com no doubt belongs to some one of the K«atmpa 
rulers o! Malwa— kathiiwar, as the bust of the pnnce 
on the ob\erse with the date, though rubbed out, and a 
Stupa like emblem wjtb a waij hne below and the crescent 
at the top on the reverae, ctcarlj point out The face, 
head dress, nod the long hair of the King resemble those 
fcfand on the Kjntrnpi c'mos found and identified before 

The front portion of the Kmgsbust appears to h&\e 
been broken, nnd the legend o« the obverse and a portion of 
It on the reverse have been rubbed out of existence on nccount 
of Its brisk circulation 

PALAEOCnAPlIICAL NoTES 

The Script of the legend is Bnhmi, and most of the 
• letters on the reverse can be read with ease Thej are — 

“(^) C^) tel 5 ^ ^ 5it (R) (Et) (g) (R)" 

Now, excepting seien letters the rest are clear The 
first two and the last four hue been guessed from what 
has been spared to us. of the ongmal letters, from the ravages 
of time The lower portion of the letters affords us the 
greatest help m surmising what particular letters there were in 
those places But there is some difilcuUy m deciphering the 
third and the fourth letters from the last Any casual 
observer tnaj liirncdK coinbtuc there with iul lo\.cr curve 
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of the tollowing (g), find jump to the concluston that there 
wa no such letters es (^) but it is only one word, 
(^)- But u hen the letters are carefully examined, it 
^iould appear that alltliosetlireelcttcrs are disjoined Between, 
the lower point on the nght side of the fourth letter, and 
the remaining cunes of and (^) there is some space 
which dearly indicates that thej are all separate letters. 
Thus It can be safely assumed that the last four letters are 
(^) t^) (^) But there is one letter left uliich requires 

some attention U is the eighth letter from the beginning, 
the first Slight this appears to be Sf, and people 
can hastily conclude that the com belongs to the ‘son of 
Rudrasena' But on a cntical examination of the letter, it 
becomes evident that the curve at the end of the letter is 
on the right side, like and is not rounded on the left 
Side which is usuallj found m the ♦? of those times (Cf 
‘The Palaeography of India’ by R B Gnunshanker 
Ojha, plate X) By companng even the same letter, 

1. e , (ij), with those found in the inscriptions of vanous 
K«atrapa kings, both earlier and later, it becomes quite 
clear that a slight curve oa the nght side was on essentiel 
feature of and that on the left side a sure accompaniment 
of ST {e g in Rudradama’s Gimnr Inscnption shapes of srand 
^ and in later Ksatrapas also) Even by comparing this* 
letter with si found in the names of various princes beanng 
the designation of Rudrasena, we find that jt does not 
resemble them, and hence we are naturally forced to read it as 
Thus It IS clear that the com belongs not to the *300 
0! Rudrasena’, but to that of Rudcasioha 

Coming to the general nature of the letters, we find that 
they do not possess any of the characteristics of those 
found on the coins of the earlier Ksatrapas That archaic 
tendency of letters is missing too The figure of the Chaitya 
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which was made of round curves m the earlier coins docs not 
appear in the com under discussion. In it the Chnitjn has 
been represented mefrf> as a triangle and the moon b)* a 
.\erj’ small line Th»s too points out that the com belongs 
to some hter K^attapa 

The letters are proportionate, dear and isclbembosscd. 

iDE.STinCXTlOS 

Koiv, It remains to be determined ns to which prince 
this com belongs There were three famous K?atrnpi Ungs, 
each of whom had some Rudrasu»ha ^or his fatlicr — 
fl) Rudra Sena I, son of Rudra Simha I* 

A D 199—222 

(2) Damn Sena, son of Rudra Simba 1* 

A. D 223— 23G 

(3) Ya^odaman 11, son of Rndm Simha II 

A. D. 317— 332 

(1) Let us compare the corns of Rudra Sena I ( Rtipson's 
Catalogue, plate XII ) with the com under discussion The 
characters of Rudra Sena’s coins, though Brahmi in script, 
are more archaic The crescent and the chaitj a are more 
regularly circular MQrco\er the face of Rudra Sena does 

•not resemble that of the pnnee of our com 

(2) Datna Sena s com also does not resemble the present 
com, and the reasons are mostly the same as mentioned above 

(3) The corns of YasoJaman II betray manj simiHnties 
The letters resemble, the stamping Jcmc'S correspond, and 
even the tvs 0 faces betray similar facial characteristics, and 
I first had come to the conclusion that the present com 
belonged to Ruder Simha II’s soo, Ya-,odaman 11 But later 
on I found that I was mtstskoi, and the error had resulted 
from my incorrect reading of the last four letters When 
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after careful conside ation I discovered my mistake and came 
to believe m the present reading, I found it difficult to 
attribute this coin to Yasodaman fl, who was never a 
Mahaksatrapa while the present coin was issued b\ a prince 
who appears to have been a Mahak atrapa 

Who was this king who resembled \ asodaman so much 
and whose coin also resembled those of "Vasodaman ? The 
only difference between them was that the former appeirs 
to have been styled Mai al vatrapa while the latter was 
desTgoated merely as atnpa We hear of one pnnce, 
named Svami Rudrddaman II who came immediately alter 
Yasodaman II, and was the first Mabak'atrapa since the 
time oI Bhartrdaman ' Hi» reign , according to Rapson, 
“must fall someuherc lo the period between the years 327 
A D and 358 A D Unluckily no com or inscription 
belonging to thia pnnce has been brought to light, 
with which the present coin can be compared But the 
fact that Svamt Rudradaman II came soon after Yalodaman 
II comes to our help in establishing the identity of the 
pnnce of the coin under considention 

A com which greatly resembles those of Ya^odamnn II 
must be of a prinrc who might have flourished about his 
time, and there is no harm if n conjecture be hazarded that 
Svami Rudra hman II was the prince who issutd this com, 
and if this conjecture is believed the difficulty about his par 
entage IS removed and ft fresh light is thrown on his domestic 
relations revealing him to bca son of Rudro Simha JI nnd 
a brother of ^niodamnn II 

bvAMi Rldra Daman 

After the troublous times were over and h«atrnpas 
Ruclm Siihha II and odnnian II rcsiored peace and order 
in their kingdom Sv imi Rudradam in, presumably a son 
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of RuJra Simha II camo to the throne and augmented tha 
limits of his territories and assumed the title of MabSl.?* 
atrapa 

S%5mt Rudradnman 11 appears to have possessed long 
hair, big ear lobes and prommeot moustaches His ejes were 
bright his forehead projecting and his nose not unfoiriy 
small rrom his face he appears lo be stout, with a character 
easdj swajed bj emotions Though no Mgorousness shines 
out from his face, jet it reflects some of the sterling qualities 
of bis race — humorous disposition, bn\ery, ard gocd nature 

GENERVL REM4.RKS 

There is a general belief that soon after Mahsh'iatrapa 
Bhartfdaman, the Satraps had to face some foreign invasion, 
and in some of their remote provinces and chieflj Gujerat, 
their authority was weakened But no convincing evidences 
are produced for this theorj Onlj because two- of the 
princes of the new family did not use th“ title of MshS 
k^atrapa, Rapson and others have thrown out the conjec- 
ture that they were attacked bj foreign invaders and that 
their authority was not recognised in distant provinces 
Troubles there might have been St that time for it is very 
natural that when one familv supplants irother, it is not 
usually by persuasion, but by the force of arms The two 
Satraps of the rew line viz, Rudrasi n!n II ard Voaodaman 
II svctc engrossed in the consolulvtion of their power and 
as a strong opposition was offered lo them they did not feel 
themselves confident to "vsBume the supreme title of Maha- 
f?iafrapa and nere content to be ctUed m-re Iv afrapas 
After them, when S^ami Kudmdaman 11 took the reins of 
government m his bands, the oppcsition was crushed and 
the position of the new family became secure, and Sv5m! 
Rudmdamvn took the title of Mnhak atrapa Thus we 
find that the idea of a stn^gle between two sections of the 
3 
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same family, followed by (he necessary commotion fn tbe 
country, is more probable, nnti owifa ..rifii 

numismatic evidences 



Ul. AN ESTIMATE OF 


THE CIVILISATION OP THE VAN ABAS 
AS DEPICTED IN THE EAMAVANA. 

By iMASitATBA Nath Boy, 

Introductory Note 

The following paper from the pen of Mr, Manmatha. 
Nath Roy, M.A , is an interesting contnbution on the study 
of an aspect of the cultural history of ancient Indie The 
paper is based on the RSmayena and deals with the ciMhsation 
of VSnaras, whom the writer identifies against the weivs of 
many with the Vratya Atyas rather than Dravitjas or aborigi 
nes. His second paper, to be published in the following 
pages shortly, is a similar attempt based on Similar data to 
treat the history of the Reksnsas It is needless to add that 
no study of ancient Indian cnlturecnn claim to be complete 
unless it takes note of the different elements of Indian 
People The writer has been laboriously working as a 
Research Scholar for over tu o years in the Research Librarj’, 
attached to the Goit Sanskrit College. Sarasiati Bhavana, 
Benares He has prepared a complete descriptive Index, 
almost cyclopaedic m its range and thoroughness, with a 
synoptic analyst® of the conteote, of the Rsm-ijana, arranging 
all the information available in the book under certain leading 
words. He has been doing the same work with all the 
Mahapuraijas and Upapuranas It is an arduous task, taxing 
the patience and energy of a dihgent worker, but when com- 
pleted, as I hope it will he vpithm a couple of years more, it 
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wl] mark a brilliant achievement in the field of Indian 
Scholarship I can only hope that the work will be earned 
through The paper on the *Vanaras” just published is a 
specimen oi the RamSyanic Studies 
Sansknt College, G N Ka\iraj 

Benares 

« «, » « 

The word civilisation is a relative term, and as such it 
does not stand by itself On the other hand it is closely 
connected with many things that vitally affect the well being 
of a certain people Again, it is never static in sense , it does 
not denote a status guo, it never signifies complete and nbso 
lute rest On the other hand, it is dj namic by nature , it is 
replete with the thrill of life, it connotes continuous motion 
of a certain people from one stage to another m a vain strug* 
gle to reach the ideal, the outlines of Vkhicb, though vague 
and hazy ultimately seek to devate the individual self 
through the well being of all the members 

And It 15 this goal towards which each and e\er\ societj , 
however crude moves slowly , and it is the consciousness 
of this goal, however dim it may be and however vague 
its ultimate realisation, that together with the reminis* 
cenccs of a brilliant past, guc nn external binding to the 
members of that society, which goes by the name of social 
orfnmsation In a ravage society nobody respects the rights of 
his neighbour There might is right But as it adv’ances through 
the process of evolution, the idea slowly dnvv ns m the mind 
of some Its members who try to communicate it to the slowly 
understanding, dumb masses These men are known to 
history as the pioneers of cuiiisation Thus civilisation may 
be defined as the process by which each and eierv member 
of a particular society tries to elevate his individual Self with 
the active help ^nd \,o operation of his neighbours Then, as 
It Bdwinccs. It comes to include the whole humanity, for the 
term is never static in sense 
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If It 15 SO, thei why should the subject matter of the 
present paper make men laugh la their sleeves? Forwero 
not the V’tnarvs of the Ran^iana as good breathing and 
feeling beings asiveare’ Had they not a glorious past to 
boast of ? Had thej not a pxuhar social organisation of 
their own, and a peculiar culture which was nil their own? 
It IS just possible that their civilisation iriaj be found want* 
ing in certain respects when compared to those of the Arjas 
of the Madhya Dcs% and the RsL'^asas of Lanka, yet there 
could be no denial of the fact that it was a civilisation— gmod 
n Its simplicity 1 

At the outset it must be (old that Vilmlki, the reputed 
author of the Hamlj an*i, ined to pie wit these Vilnaras as 
semi divine beings, who had gneed this vile earth with Ibe 
soU object of Uclpiog Rimn to bung about the destruction 
of Ravana and his dcspicible accomplices who had for a 
very long timcbttn ictronsing over the innocent Ksisand 
dfunii, who acted as the btandird bearers of the cmlisatioa 
of the Aryans tn the disunt and ti'l dien unexplored regions 
of DaUiupaiha Wearetold that ’‘when Vi^oo bad taken 
bis birth as a son of Dt arnlha, Biahroan asked the assembled 
Dems to produce VSnam children on the leading and 
reputed Apsirus, Gvndbarv vs \ ak'a and Nagn girls, she bears 
Vidjadhnns and Kumnns. and on the foremost of the 
VAnan hdics, so thil thin might gi\e adequate help to this 
well wisher Vkiju In this conuixuon these Vinaras ate 
said to have been strong, assuming forms nt will, proficient 
in performing miracles brave swift like \ i nu, indestructible, 
resourceful, possessing divine forms nnd know mg the use of 
allweapoisbkcthcnccttfConwiniinggcKls (I 17 1—6)* 


» Unt'^s oi!icrw»^ nieauoncd, (he references are to the 
R(m ya a (Bonbij EdilKinj 
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Then we are told how Bnhmon produced JambaNSna, 
the chief of the bears, from a jawn, and how in accordance 
uith the expressed desire of Brahman, the Devas, the high- 
Bouled R51S, the Siddhas, the Vidyadharas, the Nagas and 
the CSronas— all proceeded to produce Vanara children 
Of these we are told that Indra produced Vdlm, Soiya pro- 
duced Sugrlva, Vrhaspati T3rA, Kusera GandhatnIldaDa, 
Vi^vakarma Nala, Agni Nila, the A4vm twins Mainda and 
Dvida, Vanina produced Sujena, Parjanja Samva, Morutn 
Hanum^n, and so on (1 17 7 — 17) 

Further on we are told “that on this occasion full one 
Krorof Vanaras tvcre produced by \anous agencies — Vanaras, 
who could assume forms and increase their strength at will 
and could move about wnthout anj restnction, approaching 
lions nod tigers m the fields of strength mid pndc , well, 
versed in the use of all arms, who fought with huge stones 
and hillocks tooth and nail, powerful enough to displace 
mountains, uproot steady trees produce agitation in the 
bosom of the ocean, tear ©pen the earth with their feet, 
swim across the seas, soar through the skj , hold (the flow 
oFj water, capture the elephant roaming frcclj m the forests 
and bring down the winged beings by their cnes" ( I 17 
24—29) 

Enough hns been said «bo\c in support of the fact 
that whit Valmiki really inttuded wns to present these 
Vanaras as semi dwinc bcin'^ But underncith this seeming 
finery and Irippcrj there flashes forth, here and there, the 
crude flesh of the frail carthh being And it may not be 
out o! place to mcntioo hat* that the aim of the present 
paper 15 to deal cjactly with the kind of life led by the 
Vanaras of the Ramiyaiic Ape Wearenot out today to 
study the physiognomy of these much — condemned creatures, 
nor will we try to gw-c an accurate measutcmcit of the length 
0 ! Iheu lads 
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Though not belonging directly to the field of our present 

ra.iu.,ytoi.^),... ^ «^tcciace the present topic 

Simply because it would furnish an 
interesting reading Again it is only coinmon sense that 
prompts me to descnbe what our heroes exactly looked like, 
before proceeding to descnbe how thej hied In so doing I 
shall play the painter who with a few careless strokes of bis 
brush produces n finished picture 


Wc are repeatedly told that the VSnaraj n-ere 
( 1. 17. 18 • IV, 19 10 ). that is they could assume larious 
forms nt will , ( IV. 26 4 ), haiing 

set teeth and migiitj , 

(IV, 31 2 3) looking like elephants as big os mountains 
ond clouds, they made the hair stand on the end. In 
another connection ue are told^ 


(IV 33 24—25) 

The heroes haiing teeth and nails fijr their weapons 
presented a li deous appearance AU wete furnished with 
teeth (sharp) like those of the tiger, hence temfic— looking 
Some were irf possession of the strength of ten elephants, 
some cr^uallcil a hundretl elephants, « hile others were more 
than a match for a thousand 1 


Again in conrcction ivitb the dcscnptjon of SugrtiVa 
palace, we arc told that it abounded with 

( i;(l W kilC: (I 


(IV. 33, 6) 
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noble looking Vlnaras, aD dMcended from the loins of Devas 
and Gandharvas, who could assume ^orlo□s forms at 
weanng unfading garlands and clothes Then in connection 
with the general mobilisation of the Vilnaras at the command 
of Sugrisa, we are informed that 


^tviT ^qi^rTT II 

(IV 39 10) 

the whole surface of the earth was covered with numerous 
powerful and princely VSnaras iutmshed with sharp teeth 
Again, in connection with the same we are told that the 
mobilisation order issued bj Sugnva was conveyed by Vinarai 
, who could soar through the snal regions 
(IV 37 17) Then, of the Vinams who mustered strong 
at the desire of Sugriva in Ki^kindhl wc are told that 
these were 

gr ^ 1 

sTFrax otct ii 

)i 

II 

( IV. ^0 3—5 ). 

strong, vigorous and donng like the de\il himself, powerful, 
untiring, valiant and patient that the> had achieved numer* 


ous successes and could move about in water and on the dry 
landl Then, on the e\c of th- battle, while S'lrara was 


mtroductng venous V^tnara chiefs to Rlvana, he u'cd every 
significant word In connection with the description he 
gave about the VJnam chief SannWan-t, he said that 


Jtww inr ^ ^jgcinFg n RraS I 
ot; tun ywiiisi Prarat:: il 


<VI. 27 18 ) 
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there stood Sann iclan%, the Nestot of the VSnarns, who ex- 
celled A\ other quadrupeds in personal beauty. In so saying 
he clearly included the VAnaras in the class of beings known 
as the four-footed ones. 

In another connection these Vtnaras have been descnbed as 
copper-faced and gold coloured ( VI 

42—14 ) 

Lastly, more than once we are assured by the poet that 
these Vaiiaras had that delicate appendage attached to their 
body, which goes hj the n^me of ‘tad’ We are told for 
instance 





(VI 41 46) 

Before the opeaing of the battle all the multi-coloured 
Vanaras stood ready for the contest with wt> faces and ugly 
tads, haviQg teeth aod naiU for their weapon 

'Hien the episode of setting fire to HanumSn’s tail by 
the Rsk?as3S is so w«)l'Lnonn that it hardly needs an) 
repetition (V 53). 

la that connection says Kaiana 

The tail is the highlv pnzed and favourite appendage of 
the Vanaras. In another connection w-e are told that 

^ II 

oa fioding the RSghava brothers completely restored to 
health (by fas our of Ga-lora', the Vanara cbieft&ms expressed 
their }oy by roanng aloud and shaking their tails ' 

At this place a word or two about this nature may not 
be wide of the mark. The outstaading charactcnstic m 
4 
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their* nature seems to have been or flightiness. 

Rama accuses Valin of this drawback m his character (IX. 
18. 5). Hanuman himself testifies to this weakness in the 
character of the Vanaras, when he speaks to the despondent 
Angada in this strain — 

f^+tf^VCRTTTT fk t 

( VI. 54. 9 ) 

0 chief of the Vanaras, your kinsmen are naturally fickle* 
minded and when separated from tbeir wnes and children 
they may not tolcmie with jour commands Elsewhere 
RJvatja’s spi, Suka, de ctibes them as 

wrathful and rough b> nature. Again Ratana p-ijs the 
the following compliments in the course of his convetsalion 
with Pfahasta, 

g’Tijrr imm: i 

( VI 57. 9 ) 


the Vanarus arc by nature, \olnlile, fickle.mmdcd and 
unmelho<liC'\l but for this drawlxick in ilicir nature, the 

Vanems (ia\e been pmiscd for wishing well of their mastOT 
). oWdicnt IV. 40. 6), 

darirg and pcrtocnng ( ijrnrHg Ctjpmmr 
firam: . IV toil, ^wdt ( lV.37-10). irre- 

sistible (^jinEir ), and powtrfuHiU the i,ods in the bnitJc* 

ficM ( jTT ^trrrrtrm: , \ / js J) 


Before clrnirr ‘B'tapi' MhotiM hte to dif^te n hnfc 
on tb" 'ire o( ihc \ If tiTR» The |>cct, it itukI ly* lOlpd, n 
silent on ih'S p^int he uir» iiilIi t;i tliets as 

sroRn TiCTfiXTR, y^nhnfStr nlntn-t,, 

I* like mid e’ephs'is hkc tl - l>n\o) iree^ r| tlj* 

r.«nr'*i- »t! the 5,3! tre.., ftowipp on t} ? Hiri!»j»j, 
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(VI.27.48)> huge like the niountains;!^?;!^- 
JTTcriCH^JTT {VI. 27. 41), like mad elephants, 

• (VI. 27, 42), hks huge mountains, 
roanng aloud like the rumbling clouds , to indicate the size 
of these Vanaras. But, I am afraid, the poet in his admira- 
tion for these creatures, has lost all sense of proportion here. 
He hardly states the fact. But light hails from other 
quarters. The Vayu PurSna lays down the standard height 
of almost ail creatures and there we find the undermentioned 
couplet : 

’TsjnrcT 37^: ;7rfe??T II 

( Vayu 59. 12 1 

The standard height of the horse should be a thousand 
finger*breadths less forty, and that of the Vsnaras fifty 
fiDger*breadths. 

But 1 am inclined to thiok It was neither the one nor 
the other. The one is highly inflated, w bile the other seeks to 
depreciate the VSnaras of the Treta Age. Therefore m 
accordance inth the new expressed m the same Puraija that 
"every created being changes its size at the end of each 
cycle "I Vayu- 59-10, called ^trnr^T by the Visou PurSaa 
II. 1. 27) I hazard this opinion that the tiutb lay somewhere 
between the two estremes, and that the Vjnaras of the 
Treta Age were certainly over 50 finger breadths in height, 
though smaller in site than the elepbauU and the bills < 

A’^Knt’irr <tnd is sheer waste of energy’ to 

ransack the RamJy a<u for discuKing the exact number of 
the Vsnara contempoiancs of Rsmi, for before composing 
bis immortal poem, Valmiki never cared to take a census of 
these creatures. Yet by gatbenng together the pieces of 
information scattered throogboul the book, oae is just abb 
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to form a rough estimate about the Vsaara-population of 
India m the Treta Age Alongside with this ^\e shall also 
tell our readers where they came from. 

When Laksmana on the expiry of the rainy season 
wrathfully approached Sugriva to call for an explanation for 
his dilatormess m giving aid to Rama as had been promised, 
Tara hastened to placate him with the following words • — 
®aT jct Jiar i 

S: il 

ftiainOTtnft i 

551 ii 

!Bi 5 t 5 a 5.1W 11 

(IV, 35. 21 22) 

As had been arranged previously by Sugriva, the Viinar 
were due that daj* 1000 Kops of Rkjas (bears), 100 hops 
of GolaOgQla Vararas, in ai^Jition to maiij kofis of 
illustrious VSnaras were expected to arnve that day. 

When the general mobilisation order issued by Sugriva 
readied the ears of the Vsnaras, the number that responded 
to that call, was as foliovis. *‘J Krors from the Afijana 
Hills; 10 krors from the A^tSebaK regions, 1000 krors 
from the Kailasa bills, 1000,000 (one Padma) from Himalajan 
regions ; 100 krors from the Vmdhya lulls ; Vannras \wtbout 
number came from the K>iroda Sea , man> more came from 
vanous forests, caves and nvers ’ (IV 37>20-26). The 
total in this case comes roughly to 1 million, J thousand 
and 13. 

When the armies under various Vdinru chiefs actual^ 
nrnved at Kijkindha the tnustcr*roii Mas as follows 

“Sata-Vah supplied J kror and lO thousand , Tara's 
father mini krors and thousands, RumVs father 1000 krors, 
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Kcaari tnan^ thousaniJs. Gavak^a lOOO krors, Dhumra 
2000 krors , Fanasa i krors , NiU 10 krors, Gava>a d krors , 
Dariraukha 1000 krors , Mainda and Dvnida ihousaads of 
krors Gaja 3 krors, jamba^ao 10 krors, Huraaiwan lOO 
krors , Gandha Madarra hundreds of thousands of krors , 
Augada 1000 Padmas and 100 ^auklias , Tar5 5 krors , 
hanuman 1000 krors , Naln 100 krors and hundreds of 
thousands, DarJmukha 10 krors to ndditjoa to the huge 
armies brought b> Sara\a, Kumuda, V’abni, Kambba and 
others' {IV. 39 12 37) Evpressed in terms of the 

English system of notatjon the tj{,ures ivould come to 
bilhons and trillions It uould be mterestnig to compare 
the huge figure gi\en above with the estimate of the Vanara 
army as given to RSvana h\ Sarapa "Nila surrounded bj 
hundreds of thousands of Vanara chiefs Augado at the 
bead of a huge arm) , Nah surrounded by siiolber big 
army , a huge army consisting of the Vanatns of the Sandal 
forests led bj Samroebana a big arinj under Kumuda , 
Rambha with ao army composed of ihe Vanaras residing 
on the Vindhya, the Krsno and the Sahj*a hills Saraia 
from the Saheva hills at the head of an arm) composed 
of 30 krors Vihara army consisting of 4l lacs from the 
Pany atra hills , under PanaSd ao array of 50 lacs , another 
army of 60 lacs under Vinata, 70 lacs under Gavaja’ 
(VI 26 11 46) Alongside with this should be read the 
following which is only in coDtinuation of the above extract , 
"Krathana stands there sorrouBded bj an army of 1000 krores 
of Vanaras , IGOO lacs with • Pramathi Gavik<a, with the 
GoISagQla army of 100,00,000 lanaras, Gaja, Gavak^a, 
Gavaya, Nala and Nila each attended by 10 krors (VI 27 
23 47) Then if we care to compare Saranas estimate 
with the one given by Soka to Ravana, the number is 
simply bewildering' For says he 
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1'j't ^ 5r I 

^H5?nRr W ^ ii 

"tS giftTOfeir- (%fS57siTf^?pjr i 

5^ ^jpiKitfstqaT! ^iR^fiR!- II 

(VI 28 4 5) 

These VJnaras, numbenng 100 Vandas, 1000 iSankus 
and 21000 ktors, born of the Devas and the Gandharvas and 
assuming various forms at are the immediate companions 
of Sugriva hailiiij, from Ki<;kindhl 

And when ^^e take into consideration the fact that 

g ^vfjf iik; II (VI 4 13) onl> able bodied persons 
were allowed to loir the distant bound expeditions, we admit 
that the number oimpl> staggers our imagination And 
■when we come to include the old and the decrepit, the j oung 
ones and the she vannras, who were left behind the number 
goes up still higher So after rooking due deductions from 
the poetic exaggeration indulged jn b> our poet, nc cannot 
but admit that at that time Ki kindha must have been one 
of the most tbickh populated parts of the world And is it 
not probable that it was the numerical strength of the 
Vanaras alone that led the banished, the helpless Rsma to 
seek for their help in times of distress ? 

Thar pix»l htlary — It is a well known fact that the 
present is the child of the past and that a nation without 
history is doomed Tor it has^nothing behind it to look back 
upon and to gather inspiration from A nation without a 
past has no future before If it be true of all nations, then 
it IS true of the Vftnarns too for thej claimed to be a nation 
The Vanaras, it must be told had a glonous past to look 
back upon and to draw mspiration from, for a still more 
bnlliant future was anxiously wamug for them \Vc are told 
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g ^ >i^P3 ftn^^nn: II 

\Vho IS not aware of the influence etertcd bj the V^naras 
m oHeo times, as thcj used to to the Dc\ ns on imitation ? 
Then wth regard to Jamb'i\3n, so)S Snrapa to Ramina— - 
^ 3 I 

< 15 ^ II 

(VI 27 12). 

that be obtained numerous boors from Indra from rendenng 
a joaman’a senice to him during the Deva Asura wars 
Again, with regard to Sanmdnna we are told — 

^?r 3^ <r^ ^ a):rrT 1 

n nra. ^ts«i 11 

that he kept up an ei, en fight w ith Indra ’ Then w itb regard to 
Hanumtn w e are told how the newlj bofn babe flew nrross 3000 
Yojanas iQ an attempt to de\out the nsing Sun (VI 28 10 IS), 
Again with reference to VMm we are told that his admirers 
mourned bitterij remembenrg how niter fighting for full 
fifteen years he did to death Golabba — the Gandbarva Chief 
<IV. 22 , 27 29 } ' Tara weeps re/nembermg 
tn ^ ?rr i 

, s!mr^TTwf fjmf cri ^ « 

{V 23 2S) 

how formerly being pleased wth hiS skill in fighting, Indra 
aw arded a golden garland to him • 

Then how Valin killed the Asun MS) an, the son of 
Dundabhi m the depths of a dark cue after fighting 
with him for a year (IV 9 1 22), and how he killed the 
buffalo shaped Danava, Dundubhi who had challenged the 
Samudra and the Hiina\an to fight a duel with him (IV, 
11-7 -17), IS known to eiery student of history Lastly, how 
completels the king of the Vanaras outwitted the chief of 
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the Rnksaias is knoui^ to ever)* body ( Vlf. 34. 11*34 ) 
Then Jainba;rin, while persuading HanfimSn to lake the Iea{ 
across the sea, desenbea his own acliievements in by-gor< 
days. Saj-s he 

w cTPt I 

? 1 5 gi>iq_ II 

(IV. G6. 32-33), 

When \i^nu v.as born ns VSmana, at that time I walked 
round this earth clad in hills and forests full 21 times, and 
being commanded by the Devas %^e gathered the medicinal 
herbs Mhtch being cast into the ocean and then churned, 
produced nectar. 

It may not be out of place to mention hero that it was this 
same Jambavan « hose daughter Jnmbavati was sought In 
marriage by Sri lvr 5 na at a future date (Vinm PurScia 
IV. 13, 31). 

It was the brilliant achie\’ement of the Vsnaras such as 
these that had mide tbeir past glonous, nnd taking courage 
from these examples, the Vsnaras of Rama’s age sought to 
make their future still brighter • And it is about the life of 
these Vanaras that we are going to speak to-day, ^ 

Social organisation— Rcgardir^ the organisation of the 
Vanara-societN, Valmiki sajs 

^ nvtrns I 

^ It 

^ ^ j 

^ ^ il 

?i$i jfm il 


(1. 17.30- 33)* 
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These, foremost of the Vsnaras, became the chiefs of different 
clans These m their turn produced more Vtnaras Some 
retired to the sides of the Rlc«avan hiUs b> thousands, 
while oth'TS took refuge m vanous hills and forests But 
all Vanaras owed allegiance to Valin, the son of Indra or to 
Sugriva, the son of the Sun god, either direed^j, or indirectly 
through such chiefs as Nala, Nila or Hanuman It may be 
pointed out here with advantage thnt the ancient Vanara 
society resembled the ancient German Society in this respect, 
and oar readers need not be told that here lay the seed of 
the Feudal sj^tem of the later age In the Father-land, 
each and e\ery German was bound to his lord so far as his 
penon was concerned He was obliged to work for him in 
times of peace in the home land, and follow him or fight for 
him in times of war in distant countries This aspect of 
Feud'dism is called by the historians the personal element 
Later on, when had became plentiful, it at once became th 
tie that bound the vassal to the person of his lord Eien 
then the personal element was present there 

Now, these Vanaros were divided into three classes, iw , 
the Rk^as, the Vanaras and the Golangulas (I 17 19) It 
would have been interesting if we could ha^e given a descnp 
tion of the personal appearance of the members of each of 
these three classo But we regret to obsers e that our poet 
rs nlmoat silent on this point StiU a few words on this point 
may not be uninteresting 

The poet uses the avoid sjrg at sereral places but never 
CJcca It? grvt 4«nrpiion of ■Ai“ personal appearance of 
thcs' But with reference to J=iroba\aQ be uses the significant 
epithet at oac phcc (V 57 22) This leads me to 

think that the were not bears, but that they were a 

cl IS-, of Vnaras who us-l the figur* of ft b-ar as their totem 
like th-' N’o th \m ’rican In bans an I the Australian Sav-ages. 

5 
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In this connection it should be noted that the vrord 
IS neier used as ti sjnonjm for the word bear m tho 
Sanskrit Language bat as Ihu use is rather singular, I am 
afraid, I cannot speak with sufficient force 

With regard to the Golsagolos, Samna describes them 
in these words — 

(VI 27 32) 

the black faced, the terrible and the ponerful Golacgulos 
With regard to the Vararas it must be obser\ ed that they 
were of various colours (fV 37 20 26) 

food and drml — The favounte sons of nature as these 
VSiiaras were they lived on the raw prolucts of nature, such 
as fruit* and roots Though aware of the us“ of fire (IV 5 
12 16), It seems that the art of coobng had not made any 
progress in the Vanara society Says Valin to RSma,-— 

(IV 17 25) 

We Vanaras are foresters by nature and live on fruits 
and roots Again 

r^qt II 

(IV 19 30 31) 

O Lord of men you are tbe perfect Being while we 
foresters naturally live on roots and fruits Lind gold and 
beauty are the perennial sources of quarrel, while our forests 
or their yields enn hardly provoke you to open hostilities 
with us 
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Then of the Vannras who in response to SugriM’s orders, 
came from the Himalayan regions, they, we are told, 
(IV. 37“23) lived on fruits and roots • 
gnd of those that came from the coast of the Ktiroda Sea, 
we are told that thej li\ed on cocoanuts IV. 

7.25). 

Again of the expeditionary force that went to the South 
to fight with the Rakjasas, we are told that they marched, 

jgiifit T ireti^ra ii 

(IV. 4. 7) 

subsisting OD fruits aod drinlong the sweet*5mel!mg Madhu 
(honey-wme) and cartymg huge trc^ bedecked with clusters 
of stalks laden with fruits and flowers 

At the out'Set, u must be told that the Vanaras were 
not the members of the Teraperance Society and that they 
ID occordaoce with the custom of the day very often used 
to take to dnsking 

On the approach of the autumn, Rima is justly angry 
with Sugriva, for steeped m ivine ond women, he failed to 
locate the whereabouts of Sili (IV 30 79) While Laksmana 
was passing through Kijkindhs, the atmosphere of tbestreets 
was laden with the smell of maircja and madhu {IV 33 7) 
Sugtiva asks HanuTnan to send for the VSnaras of the 
Maharana hills who were bard drinkers of the maireya and 
madhu (IV. 37. 7) 

The intoxicating effect of .madhu on the Vanaras is a 
pleasant reading After dtocovenog Sita m Laoka, Aagada’s 
followers broke into the Madhurana, the preserved forest 
of Sugriva, and there they dniak hard and then began to 
dance and fnsk about, and sing and laugh and weep, recite 
aloud, and leap about (V. 61 14-19) Then we are told 
that m Uiis state they picked a quarrel with the guards and 
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roughly handled Dadhimukha, the ofTicer in chaise and his 
men (V 62 9 34) 

Again, when the cx-peditionary force reached the Sahya 
hills, we are told that *‘he Vanaros, as the result of another 
hard dnnk, pulled down the branches of the trees, uprooted 
creepers, roared aloud from the tops of trees and jumped 
from tree to tree (VI A 88 9 I) Among the Vanaras 
probably the practice was universal Men as well as women, 
everybody kissed the cup We are told that Tira, when 
she came out at the desire of Sugrlva to receive Lnk'smaria 
on his behalf, did not feel shy as she v\ as in a drunken state 
(IV 33 40) 

JDrciS — The Vanaras it must be noted, were the in 
habitants of a tropical country So their dress suited the 
climatic conditions of the land in which they lived Yet 
It displayed their aesthetic sense as well as their power of 
the purse 

Sugrivi complained bitterly of the conduct of Valin 

when he said to his patron R^ma that— - 

g rn sirt \ 

(IV 10 26) 

he was banished by bis powerful brother without a second 
cloth ! On the occasion of the encounter between the Vanar# 
princes — Valin and Sugnva we are told that — 

(IV 12 25) 

Sugrlva winding his cloth round the loin tightly bellowed 
the challenge to Valin tearing open the sky 

Again immediately before the final encounter Valin 
finding Sugrh a ready for it tTTI- 

(IV 16 16) tightly wonnd the cloth round his waist 
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On the completion of the crematm ceremony of 
Vaiin, %\e are told that 
as feifnsaH gifta 
:cin3t^H5nn!U afenitwaftsii ii 

(IV 26 1) 

the high Vanara officials squatted round the gnef stricken 
Sugrtia who «as then wearing wet clothes 

When Stta for the first time saw HanOman in Lnuks, she 
found him wearing a white cloth (V 32 I) 

Lastly on the Qcca ion of Ramas coronation ceremony SUa 
was presented with two pieces of cloth, white like the 
moons rays and some beautiful oraament by Rama It 
IS said that she transferred these articles to Hanamsn, besides 
a necklace which she toot out from her own person 
(VI 125 78 79) When T-ira at the desire of Sugrlva 
went out to placate the wrathful Lak^mnna on behalf of her 
Lord It IS smd (hat 

i 

vSPTHI <Tf^ Ii 

(IV 33 38) 

the auspicious Tara with her person slightly bent down, 
approached Lakjmana wiih her steps unsteady and eyes 
rollific, about, wearing o noble girdle string round her zone 
and a long gold string daaghog from her neck 

Again, on entering the harem of Sngriva, Lakytoaoa 
IS said to have found il well supplied with noble looking 
girls possessed of beauty and youth nell attired and nchly 
decorated with ornaments engag'd in preparuig garlands 
(IV 33 22 25) 

At the desire of Rima ond Slta the Vanara ladies 
of Sugrlva 5 harem dress^ their persons lavishly before 
starting for Vyodhj a la the aenal car (VI 123 36) 
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Enough has been satJ above to shotv (I) that the 
VSnaras of tn^ Tret! Age did not go about sky clad like 
their present descendants (Ilj that both males and females 
probably used two piecea of cloths — the upper cloth and the 
lota cloth like the r Aryan Contemponnes , 

(III) that they did not use sewn garraeats prepared 
by the tailor 

It wo «ld be interesting here to compare the dress used 
by the Vanaraa m th Pma Kalpa The Podma Purina 
(Patala Khanda) gives a resume of the Rtmiyaui as it was 
Icnown in the Pura Kalpa There we are told that the 
Vanains were gold coloured m aopeatance that they used 
ear.nogs th“ sacrificial thread and that they wore a short 
piece of cloth over the privities— made of Maunji 
grass (Padma 11 7l 155) But just at present we are 
speakig of the Vinaras of tf»“ Treta Age of the Varaha 
Kalpa And it is just possible that lu that age— though 
not UQtiersally, as is laid down m the Vi?nu PurSna that 
iW' teimi-ti i fir a aift (HI 12 38) those 

Wishing to keep well should alwajs walk with leathern 
shoes on —the Vanams of the higher ranks at least nctunll; 
used shoe! We find that on the occasion of Sugrtvas 
coronation ceremon> he was supplied with a pair of leathern 
shoes (IV 20-27) 

And these Vtnaras uicd ornmicits made of gold nnd 
precious stones too Wc are told thht Valin before going out 
to fight with Dandnbhl put on the ukUum of gold ( tgig,. 
melt ) guen hiu. h) Inara (IV 11 39) 
one pUcc acsenbis the Urd ot the Verairae es gjiHlfer 
(IV 11 61) ThisprcaousnecUaceoIVihn, 

wjs '‘mile of gold end set uithdinuoids (H 175) q, 

Sugnra wc KeljldtlTO Uh 
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eet With great affeclion, his oroomcnts hurg doun (from 
ns neck) (IV 12 6) Indeed Rama m the course of the 
tplanatjon gi\en bj him to Sugfha fls to wh> he did not 
ill Valm during the first encounter snjs 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ II 

9 (IV 12 30) 

hat the similantj between the two brothers was so aery 
ocact m the matter of ornaments, dress and motion, that he 
ould not distinguish the one {tom the other 

Aagada, the crown prince, has seaeral times been des 
nhed as w earing a pair of gold bracelets on the 

ipper arm (IV 18 oO) Later on we are assured that Valm, 
00 had these ornaments on (IV 20 24) Then it has 
Ireadj been pointed out above how Sua on the occasion of 
Rimas coronation ceremonj gave a precious necklace to 
Hanoman (VI 128 77 78) 

As m ancient India both miles and females used the 
»ame ornaments to decorate their various limbs we can 
sifelj conclude that the she Vaoaras too used the vanous 
oraa nents noted above and represented to have been worn 
hj the males OnJj two ornaments remain to be noted here 
that have been used with reference to she Vai aras onij , and 
these are and 

When Lakjmaija entered the harem of Sugrivn, we are 
told (IV 3 25) that the noble looking son of Sumitra 

abashed on heating the sound prodneed bj the (anklets) 
and (girdle string) used b> the inmates of the harem 
In connection with the same topic we are assured by 
the pO“t that these girls were liberally provided with beauti 
fnl ornaments { IV 33 23 ) And it has 

already been noted above that when Tara appeared before 
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Lak$mapa, she was wearrag a gcrdle stnng and a chain oi 
gold ( IV 33 38) 

The Vloaras were great lovers of scents and flowers 
While Lak?mana was passing through the streets of KifhindhS, 
he found the atmosphere surcharged with the sv. eet scent of 
the aguru sandal and lotus flowers {IV 33 7) 

Again Lakiraana found Sugriva ® 

ftsqwcJHisrw: ii 

f^nip 7 c< 3 m 3 rf>i. 1 (iv 33 64 65 ) 

the glorious one, (seated) m the imdsl of his henveni) beauty, 
his limbs profusely decorated with ornaments and ointments, 
and surrounded by girls furnished with divine ornaments and 
unfading garlands 

And before speaking to LaUmaya, Sugriva is said to 
have tom away 

CRT* 36 3) 

the grand, multi coloured ond merilorirus garland round 
hisneck 

iilamerf and cKitom* — Under this section I would 
quote instances to show that the Vaiinras like all other ci\i- 
lised peoples of the world had a recognised code of etiquette 
to guide them in the soacty nnd that the> wac a cuil and 
polite people 

Unlike the savages the Vsnams could di«:tingi« 5 h the 
right from the wrong and if ihc> hippcnedto offend anj 
body, then instead of fighting with him for tie piirpo<e 0 / 
upholding the wrong cnusc, the> were rends to ask fori* 
pinion And how thrt t»«j don^ is intcre<fiog fo rote On 
the demite ol Vtlin, the inmates of his harem lc<l b> TSra 
w *pt 
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^ ?ps:feh3?n«7 ^nf cr^r efk ’rr^r li 

(IV. 20. 25). 

Long armed Lord of the Vanara-race, jf >%e have offended 
you m any w aj on an unguarded moment, then placing 
our heads at j our feet we ask for a pardon 

And this IS exactly what we do if we happen to offend 
I supenor person ! 

Then in the matter of according a hearty reception to an 
lonoured guest, these Vsnaras yielded place to none. We 
ire told of Sugriva that as soon as Lak^ana appeared in 
light, 

3mnt ^wItoru ) 

wrr «<Kici II 

Ji«ra*£tn3 fijras i 
gsiM ^ =3»? a r c nw i T ot ii 

(IV 3A 3—4) 

3ugri\a, the bast of the Vanaras, was up on his legs, 
leaving the seat of gold, hke the nchly decorated banner 
sonsecrated to Indra , and he was followed by Rums and 
other she*V5naras e\en like the stars that follow the full 
moon 

Again whenSugma went to see R2ma for the first time 
after hts coronation, it is said that on arriving at the spot 
where Rama was waiting, be along with Lakfmann left the 
convejance in which thej %\CTe being carried , then appearing 
before Rsmn, he folded his hanifa together and bis action 
was imitated b} all the \Nnaras present there Rima too on 
finding the lord of the Vanaras humbly lying at his feet, 
raised him gentlj , embraced him affectionatclj and then asked 
him to take a seal (IV 38 )' 

C 
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When iHanornSc iretonied from "Lanka after •tracing 
the whereabouts of Sit5, -he was affectionately received Sby his 
grateful companions. On that occasion, it is said, finding 
Hanuman dropping down from the sky, his companions 
waited with folded hands, and when he landed on the summit 
of that hill, all stood round him with beaming faces, some 
presented him with fruits aud roots, some chattered aloud, 
while others ran for fetching branches of 'trees to sit on, 
HanQman then saluted the aged ones, such as [JanibavSn 
.and others and thejcrown-prince Aagada. Then having been 
honoured by them, he communicated the success of -his 
^mission m a few, welhchosen words (V. 57. 28 — 36). 

These Vanaras also knew the art of introducing ‘them* 
selves to unknown persons and leaving a lasting Impression 
on their minds. When HanOmSn m the guise of a Bhikiu 
(wanderer) approached Rama for the first time, he began 
with humble salutations and profuse panegyrics (IV.3.3— 4). 
In this way he was successful in rousing the confidence of 
RSraa. Again how Honaman was able to rouse the confi- 
dence of the much-persecuted SJta, through his winning 
manners and guarded speech (V. 33—lfr), is known to 
everyone. 

They also had the necessary training as to how best to 
conduct themselves in the presence of the superiors. Sugriva 
Tvhile sending the V.mnras to every quarter of the globe in 
search of SU3, first of all dismissed most of his Vsnara 
chiefs, then humbly approaching his father-in-law Su^epa, the 
ifalher of TarS, he humbly bowed down at his feet and with 
folded hands proposed to send him to the West at the head 
cf a search-party ( IV, 42. 1—6 ). Again in reply to the 
encomium bestowed on him by the old veteran J5mbav,ln 
( VI 74 21 — 23 ) when RSma and Lnkjmarja had been 
mortally wounded by Indrajit, HanomJn is said to hn\e 
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humbly approached him, and then bowed down to hint 
repeating his name { VI — 74 — 24 > . Again, while Rsma 
gave Hanaman his signet nog iff order that he might have 
a free access to Sit5, Hanuman taking it from Rama, js 
^id to have first of all p'ut it on his hand, then unti? 
/ci?c?et? Xands sahited Xim, touched his feet and departed 
( IV-— 15 ). Similsrlj, when Sits gave him her crest- 
^ewel for favor of carrying it to RSma, on that occasion too 
Hanoman having taken It from her, is said to have saluted 
her and then walking reverentially round her bowed down to 
her once more and then stood aside ( V 38 — 68 ) 

Indeed the custom of giving presents and accepting them 
was well advanctd in the Vanara— societ> We ore told, 
foe instance, that the me seogers despatched by Sugnv a to 
convey the general mobilisation order, intentionally broke 
their journey on the HimSlajas to gather the heavenly fruits 
and roots and medicinal herbs from t e saenfienj grounds of 
Siva to win »he favor of their king<IV 37 31-- 32) Agairr, 
on ibe eve of Sugrin's coronation, Hanftmgn is said to have 
approached Rama and peisuaded him on behalf of his master 
to pay a visit to the town so that his liege lord might get 
an opportunity to return thanks by making r ch presents to 
him (IV~26— 7} 

These VSnaras also knew how to swear eternal friendship 
solemnly in the presence of the burning fire We are told 
how in accordance with the advice of Kavandha ( HI 72 — 
17 — 18) Rama was desirous of entenng into an alliance 
with Sugrtva The scene is worUi descnbing m full Hence 
this attempt. "After Haooman had formally introduced 
ESma and Lakgmapa to Sagitva, the latter stretched forth 
his arm and asked Rama to hold it in his own if he was 
inclined to make fnendship with a Vvnara like him Pursu- 
ant to his wishes Rama prc<sed the offered hand id his own 
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and then embraced him affectionately, Hanuman in the 
mean time had produced a fire hj rubbing two pieces of 
wood together Then having worshipped it duly, he placed 
it between the two Lastly Rama and Sugriva walked round 
It solemnly Thus the two entered that day into a life long 
alliance, which death alone could separate” (IV 5 8 — 6) 
Sugriva was justly proud of this fact, as he alludes to this 
later on 
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Thou art my sworn friend, who hast offered his hand in 
eternal friendship In this connection it should be noted 
that Rivana too after his discomfiture m the bands of Vilm 
18 said to have sworn eternal friendship to his victor in the 
presence of the fire ( VII — 34—42 ) 

The ntes and ceremonies connected with the corona* 
tion ceremony of Sugriva deserve to be rjuoted in full, we 
ate told that “the partisans of Sugriva collected the 
articles required for the ccremonj, y\z a white umbrella, 
worked m gold , a pair of fly whisks furnished with rods of 
gold, various kinds of precious stones, seeds, medicinal herbs, 
the tender shoots and fioners of trees jielding milk, white 
clothes, white unguent ( ) , scents, wreaths, lilies and 

lotuses, sandal -paste, various kinds of scents, fried grains 
fswg seeds hone>, clarified butter, curd, 
tiger skin, and a pair of costlj shoes 

“Theceremonj nctuallj commenced with theappcararcc 
of sixteen maidens who held m lhar hands such auspicious 
articles ns the Tpr (Red Arsenic — Wilson) and 

(a bright >cllov pigment found in the heal of a cow, or 
prepared from the urine of the animnl ibid ) Then having 
propitiated the noble Brahmi-as with gifts of precious stones, 
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clothes and food, they proceeded to instal the best of the 
Vanams on the throne. Next, Brahmanas well-versed in the 
Marjtra-lore offered oblations to the burning fire in accordance 
with the prescribed rites. This was followed by the pouring 
of scented water brought from vanous holy rivers and seas 
in gold pitchers and bnllhoms by the various VSnara-chiefs 
on the head of Sugriva who was seated ( on a seat of gold, 
covered with a beautiful cover ) , facing the east at the top 
of the palace that had been profusely decorated for the 
occasion". And we are assured by the poet that the whole 
ceremony was conducted on the hues recommended by the 
Sastras and the foremost of the soges ( IV. 26. 22—36). 

In this connection I should like to tell the readers how 
the Vsnaras disposed of their dead. Fortunately Valmiki 
has given a faithful description of the ntes and ceremonies 
connected with the cremation of Valm and we can only quote 
it in to satisfy our curious readers. We are told that 

Lalqmana asked Sugrtva to employ the VSnaras to collecting 
a large quantity of dry wood and sandal-wood too, and to 
request the crown-Prince to fetch garlands, different kinds of 
cloths, clarified butter, oil and scents. Then he asked Tsra 
to get a conveyance and to ask the bearers to get 

ready. 

(IV 25 12—19 ) 

“On the arrival of the richly decorated and well furnished 
conveyance Sugriva and Angada placed the corpse of Valm, 
gorgeously attired, garlanded ond duly ornamented, in it. 
In accordance with the instructions of Sugriv'a the bier was 
carried to the nver-side preceded by the Vanaras who 
scattered precious stones of different kinds and followed by 
Tar5 and Other wives of the dead chief weeping bitterly. 

< IV, 25. 28—36 J 
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“Then a large numberof Vanaras constructed, the funeral 
pyre on the solitary bank of a hiU stream, lashed by water ? 
roeanivhile the bearers placing the brer on the ground wsiteJ 
at a lonely tpol mth a heavy hiati <IV 25 37-39) 

“ Shortly afterwards Augada and Sugnva with an aching 
heart laid the corpse on the pjre Angada at last set fire to 
it and walked round the burning pyre according to the pres 
cnbed ntes Then all the Vanaras headed by Angdda, Tarf 
and Sugrna valked into the met to offer water m memory 
of the departed soul under the guidance of Rama (IV 25 
49 53) 

Toien and Toton li/«~*India from the very dawn of her 
history has been an agricultural country This circumstance 
has forced her sons to live m small sired scattered villages 
and hamlets If this has been true of her human children, it 
applied with double force in the case of her Vsnora children 
These Vanaras, as has already been told, mainly dwelt on the 
summits of hiUs and in jungles But when we speak of the 
VSnaras organised politically, of a Vanora Kingdom, it at 
once reminds us of the Vanaw Ctiptal for in Anacnt India 
every little blessed kingdom had a capital of its own Its 
sue, Its importance or Us population did not matter much 

Yet It was the Capital where the king with his little court 

resided 

This Kijkindha was the little capital of the might> 
Vmara kingdom The poet is \-erj liberal in the use of 
high sounding epithets to describe this town For instance, 
bt cbIJs It resplendent without amatch (IV II Z\), 

protecterl hj the valour of VSlm (IV J3 ]} nursed by 
the prowess of the son of Indm (IV 13 30) Iwnuteous 
(IV 25 19j unassailable ( IV 13 29), unattainable- 

Hcsidcs impressing hts 
rcidLrs with its dignilj uid might, the ptxil also fi>-cs 
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US some mformatioa regarding ils position, defence and 
beauty. More than once he calls it a little town 
{IV. 16 13). Then he tells us that it u as situated in cave 
{1. a 67 , IV. 26 41) near the Prasravacn hills (IV 17 . 26). 
This town, as was customary in Ancient India, was prosided 
with the city gates (IV. 9 5 , IV. 11 26 27) and surrounded 
by \\aUs and moats (IV 31 27) It was defended by 
forts (TV 19 15), bristling with a net work of Vsnaras, 
decorated with gold and studdedwith banners and machines 
<IV. H. 5 6) — a great city difficult of access and full of 
armies (IV 31 16) Again, while introducing Sugrna to 
Ravana §uka describes Kfjkiodha lo the following words. 
Acconapsnied by his chieftains, he dwells in the fort of 
KiskindhS, dad to dense forests and the most loaccesstbls 
of all hill forts * 


« Indus conoectiOQ the testimony of Brabman is worth 
eonsidenaff Sa)s he— 

€1 ^ 5?r fri?r H 

<151 I 

ggiwiBursR'ftaT n 

sjiwr IJ 

(VII 3? (A) 47-49). 

MfS'CCger, you take (Rk«a-Raji) to the beautiful town 
named Ki^indh.i It « extensive, mentonous and it would he 
the source of his prospenty, breause it « the habitat of numerous 
Vaoaras Visva Karmaa coastnicted that beautiful, holy and 
divine town at my desire It is maocessifale, full of articles of 
meicbandise, abounding m costly jewels, tbe heme of all the four 
‘Vamas as well as of the Vtfnaras 
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Vet the defence-works mentioned above did not mar i 
beauty, for we are told that it ^^as well provided \vil 
gardens (IV, 27 26 ), abounding in gems, heavenly, adomf 
with flowenng gardens and beautifnl (IV. 33—4), fulf 
charming palaces and mansions, decorated with various pr 
Clous stones and embellished with all sorts of flowenng trei 
that produced fruits whenever wished for (IV. 33—5), ar 
cro^ided with VSnaras decently clad and weanng unfadir 
garlands, who could assume various forms at wi 
(IV 33—6) 

Such then was Kt$ktndh3, the mighty little Capital of 
mighter nation, and as for the life that vibrated therein w 
cannot do better than quote in full as it appeared t 
Lahjmaca while he was gomg to the Polace passing tbrougl 
the streets tor demanding on explanation from Sugrtvx foi 
b>s dilatonness “ On receiving the formal permission ol 
Sugrtva, Lak^maoa at the desire of Rsma entered KijkmdhS 
Situated m the midst of a cave At bis sight the guards a( 
the gateway waited quietly with folded hands. But finding 
him in a distemper, they dared nol follovy him Lakjmana 
on entering that spacious cove found it studded with precious 
stones, well provided with flower-gardens, thickly beset with 
closelj-bmit palaces ond mansions, decorated with all sorts 
of jewels, embellished with nil sorts of desire jieMing trees 
crowded with VSnaras, the children of the Dcias and the 
Gondbarvas-nll dccentlj clad and wearing divme garlands 
assuming various forms at "dl, and noble looking, -and the 
Rtmosphenr a! the streets ues htdea with the sweet smeff 
of Madhu 

•‘Hcthn pi5SM hi tht bcutitull, ivh.te mitis.ons 
Ixjonsmc m (h. .-arraas I’SnMn chiefs, rnplcnilcnt like tilt 
cloita5,aaom«lMUh„Tctt.smdlmi: ruiUnds. iibourilinc 
v«llh .nil ercin, acd 
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women ShortI> afterwards he found himself standing 
before the pahce of Sugnva surrounded by a white wall built 
of crjstal stones looking like Indm s palace white capped 
like the summit of the KadSsa hilla thicUj planted with 
the desire jielding flovering Irmt giving shadj Kalpa tre-s, 
that came as a p esent from lodra and charming like the 
ink> cloud pregnant w ith water clo»eK w atched bj strong 
Vanaras carrjing weapons adorned «itb unfading garlanda 
and having a porch made of n-olten gold 

‘ Lak maea neat entered unrestricted into the hnrem 
'of the Vanam pnnce even like the noon da} sun darting 
through the thick hjers of clouds He found it bardsemelj 
furnished vvith bedsteads and comfortable seats msde of gold 
and Silver There he head the strains of melcxlious music, 
both vocal and instrumental rich in keeping time wording 
and ornamentation He also came across numerous girls 
there possessed of \outh and beaut> nobl} descended and 
well supplied with raiments and ornaments engaged m manu 
facturing garlands also he saw there some of ibe attendants 
of SugrU a who appeared contented ever readv to carrj out 
orders and moderatelj provided with ornaments (IV 
33 1 24) Such was the life that the \ anaras led in 
tbeir Capital 

t/onijr — If right conduct has the public weal for its 
uttimMc object then the best <13 nonvm that I could suggest 
for the Cngltsh term moral** would be I For 

has also the same object m \new (Manu II 5) 
Now this hss Iwn d-dneif as fof/ows 

(\ijno Parana HI 11—3) 
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The term stands for good men, and only such men 
are called good as are faultless The conduct pursued by 
such men is called ( 

In this conned on it would be jnterestmg to note the 
authorities whose conduct was considered right by the Ancien t 
Aryas Sajs the same Purana — 

Sf3tRT «TcT?l^cT«IT I 
kbrlk^st It 

* (Ibid, III n 

0 King, the seven R 5 IS, the Manus and the Prajlpi 
enunciate 1 and practised the code of Right Conduct 

The only remark that I should like to make here is the 
that these sages laid down the code of Right conduct for 
advancing the common weol of the /^^yon population of 
India They were not competent enough to bo followed by 
all the tribes and nations that lived in India at that time, for 
the standard of morality has voned from people to people 
and tribe to tribe Tor what is sauce for the gander, has 
never been the sauce for the goose 1 In spite of this fact if 
the Aryan standard of moralitj came to be odopted m fnd a 
genernllj, It goes to prove the might) move taken by Aryan 
Imperialism in b\e gone days But whatever dtITercnces 
there may be in details the moral standard of each and 
every people aims at securing the common wenl for nil its 
members Expressed m other words it would mean that 
the mom! standard adopted by certain people is the result 
of long standing custom, it has the sanction of ages behind 
It Therefore however disgusting may the morals of a 
certain people appear to Iw at first sight to an ot,tsi,lcr it 
must l>e remembered that these ht»c a tradition l«hibd them 
and ns such the) ought to be respected Did Procustus’ bed 
fit analH>l% and crtry body that happtrel to he on ,t > 



The moral historj of mankind begins with a promiscuous 
relation between man an 1 woman There was a time in the 
history of eierj old world nation when man was the slt\e of 
his instinct, and m the matter ol sevual relation with 
woman, he pKjed the animal But after some tune, probablj 
with a inew to establish the common weal by making an end 
of pettj jealousies and bickerings for the sake of womsn, man 
reduced her to serfdom to cirr) out his whims and fancies 
bj tying her to his person tn an artirict«l bond that goes 
by the name of marriage bull nature had her waj and man 
was not satisfied wnth one woman This consideration 
combined with economic pressure ga»e^l^e to the sjstem of 
poljgamj What is true of all nations is true of India too 
Sajs the Skanda Furaoa — 

‘ Formerly womea indulged m promiscuitj Bat for 
the punt) of the rising generation Vfhaipau transferred a 
fourth part of India s sm to them thus checking promi 
scuity (1 16 41) 

The case of Jabih (ChbSndogya IV 4 14) is so well 
known that it needs no r»petition here 

Then how the gre-it sige Svutaketu came to establish 
the institution of marnnge in the Arjansociet) in India is 
vividly descriped la the Mjbabharata (I — 128 — 12> 

lamstroigl) mebned to suspect that the RamJjana 
speaks of that particuHr period of \ inara historj when in 
their SQCietj at leist promiscuitj reigned supreme when 
the idea of respecting female chasMty had made little head 
waj \et their societj was not matriarchal and there was 
e'Ctant the institution of formal marnage among them 

The originator of the VanaraRoja! House was Rk^nrSf 
His origin as well m those of Valin and Sugnva are al! 
shrouded III mjsterj It k said that born of a drop of teat 
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laai tncKiPU down the cheek of Brahma, RkjaraJ ^'as 
deputed lo ruJe over the VSnaras w Ki^kindhJ After some 
time be is said, to have plunged into a lake to fight with an 
imaginary foe But lo ' when he came out of\\ater, he 
remained no longer & male being, instead he had been 
translated into an attractive girl fortunately there were 
passing by that waj our gallant Indra and the all powerful 
Sun Finding that beautiful girl in such a lonely spot, 
naturally they grew passionate and as the girl did not )icld 
to their embraces easil),lthe poor souls deposited their semen, 
one on her head and the other on her neck Thus were 
born Valin anti Sugrha from Indrn and ihe hun respectively 
( VII — 37 — A SfT) Now, tins event of a man being 
changed mto a woman is by no means singular We arc 
at once reminded of the peculiar case of Rtja Suil^umrn who 
having oiTended Ptrvallb) trespassing into lier garden, was 
at nice channel into a woman named til But b> favour 
cf 5iva he was ogam turned into a man Later on he used lo 
become o man nnd a woman alternately for a month (Sna 
Purvia, I 62 Uff) Similar was the case of the Brahmann 

youth Soma Vann, who disguise! i s a woman is said to 
have chcatctl the pucen Simnnlint at the de«ire of the 
RajI of Vidarbha Th^fciorf- he toowns charif^ed into n 
woman (or good ( Sknnda HI (c) D 2 ff ) 
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i Valin (IV — 46 — 3 — 9) Then v hen Valm suspecting foul 
)Iaj on the part of his brother exiled him, in retalntion 
i^ahn IS said to have paid him m his own com by appropriating 
^am5, the wife of Sugnva And the wretched Sugrivni 
oraplatns to RSma in these woids 

a Ki ^ sfei nifOT iiTOirai il 

I IV— 10— 28 ) 

Being gnevtd at the forcibkv appropriation of mj wife, 
I have taken refuge in the RNjamuka hills, because these 
regions are inaccessible to him ^on account of Mataoga's 
corse) 

And RJima having been supplied with tbe queeS, 
admonished his f alien enem> m these words 
tim i 

fn'R’n m =iaTS!tit ii 
3re^ ni sirmtiw BsimiT i 

wrai iind tniiiii tavw i 'jrraifsg li 

tl ) 

nfliqTf^'d: il 
qift vira'i arqgsrw q: I 
iR: qjmxrRq Rq: n 

( IV— 16— ie £f ) 

Overstepping the laws laid down in the Religion Eternal, 
vou are guilt) of an incesloous sin vMtb jour brother’s wife, 
and this was the reason that I'd me to kill j ou O sinner, 
impelled "by Uestre, jou h3\e violated the chastity of the 
wife of the high souled Sugrna who rs joor voanger brother , 
for breaking the laws laid down bj tbe religion, this is 
the punishment that 1 am pleased to award . 

. . Death IS the Only punishment recommended for 
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Such sinners as violate the chastity of their natural sisters or 
Sisters m law 

We frankly confess our inability to follow the line of 
reasoning advanced ly Rama, remembering the fact that it 
WRS his ally, Sugnva, who led the way, and the poor Valin 
simply followed his footsteps i Elsewhere be says that he 
had killed him wilhtitit girfios a ptevions notite bfccSk.Mse he 
was only a ( & monkey ) ( IV — 18— “10 ) Suppos 

mg that he was one, hovv could Rama exact the moral 
standard observed by human beings from a monkey ? 

Again on the death of Valin, Sugtiva once more laid 
hiS bands on Tara, and this time permanently , nor did he 
^rget to reclaim his owo Wife, Ruma On the approacU of 
the autumn season, Hatiuman found Sugrivt— 

enjoying the company ofhisbelo'ed uife and that of the 
equally heloicd TarS, doj and u'Sht and without ennui 

Again SugrivK >5 s»*d to lw\c turned n deal ear to the 

lepoiW of the Vnimm guards who brijught the news of 
Laksmauas visit to Kiskiodha Indeed Tarl freely admitted 
the fact in th« presence of LaUmatiB, when she said — 

^ ^ 5Il><icTq; | 

jtm^nPts ^ Rt ^ iront h 

(IV-;J5 5> 

0 Queller ol cnemifo. &uj,nva has darned undynng glory . 
the kingdom of the Vonitas. Kumi and myself through 
Rama's las our 

Agam, the circumstance of lUndmin s birth is also Bfi 
mtcrcitmg reading H«. was. says Jlmbavan, the natural son 
of the Wind God aud the deputed One of Kcj'arl— a 
Vanara chief, born of Ibc latter's wife PufijikasthaU, 
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llV-66-29-30). Hanuman seems to ha\ e taken a glory in 
the fact, for he introduced himsdf to Sita m these words 

snSRr&fsifei 
to 3ij}3ir 11 

( V-35.81 ) 

I was bom of the wife of Keian and begotten by Pavana. 
I am known to the world as Honuman through my viork. 

The circumstances of his birth, however, were 
as follows * — 

"The renowned tpsat^ runjikasihala alias Anjana 
was horn as a she — Vsnara on account of a curse. She 
was married htcr on to the Vsoara chief Kesorf One day 
while, assuming the form of a human lieing, she was wulkmg 
about in a leisurely fashion on the top of a hill, the Wind* 
Goil gfAiluHlly remoted her wearing apparel made of silk. 
Then there she stood in all her glory like the Temptation 
incarnate. It was too much for the Wind God, and the 
lo\c sick gallant at on''e violated her She made a feeble 
protest against this unseemly conduct of the assailant, but 
she was soon brought round when promised a son as raliant, 
intelligent and swifr as the God himself Here it should be 
noted that the contact ly said to base been onl) mental and 
not ph)-sical. Immediately afterwanU I’ufijikastbnli is 
said to Imc given birth to fintmin n ^ loneh cave." 

( tv '■>6 8 - 20 ) 

CertMiilv in ancient India be:;cltini: children "b> depu- 
tation" was a recognisetl in«ititation But the rules pertain, 
ing to this custom wee rather strict, lest thc> should run into 
corruption. ^IarJtl ili«tmcth sivs that this sj-stem was 
introduced during the reign of Wa, but p'oscnhed veiy 
soon aflcrw aids, (or it causeif confusion of castes It is for 
this very resjon thvt he ccndecins the practice ( IX-Ot-CS) 
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But \vt know that it<5 death was slow And the Piiranas 
preserve numerous cases \Nlicre children were actually 
begotten “b> appointment ” We know that Vajisthn for 
the continuance of the Iksvaku line, produced the Prince 
ASraaka from the wife of king Knlml'aptda (Vayu 88‘177), 
that Vjasa produced Dhrta rljtra» Pao^u and Vidura 
from the soil owi ed b} the late king Vicitra Virja (Matsja 
50*44 47) The instances may be multiplied 

But to mj mind the case in hand is one of clear in- 
discrimination on the part of V5yu ns « ell as AiijanC. For 
who “deputed' Vuju to produce a child on his bohalf ? 
Again, the severest criterion on this sjsttm seems to have 
been that the ‘deputed’ man should approach the woman 
devoid of passion, as bad actually been done by the K^attriya 
women-— after the annihilation of the Ksattn} a males at the 
hands of Para^urimn (Skanda, V 128 20] 8vit in the 
present case we are distmctl) told that 

5RTtT^f?a: I 

^ it 

As soon as the Wind God saw the perfect limbed one, he 
became love sick aid embraced her with his long arms 

But though promiscuous in sexual matters, these 
Vanaras had a keen moral sense that really rouses our 
admiration While thinking of taking to starvation for 
having failed to trace the whereabouts ot Sita, says the 
urowir iTmTuiTfiiigiiulf, 

^iT 5iRf‘ l 

RcR I) 

*1:4 H I 


(IV-55 3 4) 
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The wife of the elder brother should be looked up to like 
ones mother, and woe be to him— who violates ner during 
the life time of bis elder brother Such a person caonot be 
credited with the knowledge of the Dharma 

Again when the Wind God had secured her person ener 
getically with his long arms and when the ‘soul had met the 
soul ( JT?nf*TT)> *be she Vanara An/ana is said to have 
protested against this unseeralj conduct of the all pouerful 
God in these words 




I) 

(tv 66 16 ) 


who IS It that dares \no!at m> chastit) ’ Again engaged 
tn prjtng into the harem of RSi’aoa HanQman is said 
to have paid a visit to the drinking hou^e attached to the 
Palace There he came across a whole bevj of beautiful 
girls, the inmates in Ravaoa * harem sle ping ofT the mtom 
cation produced b> the dnnk \aturaUj ihej were ell 
l}!rg in a dtsorderl) fashion with their clothes displaced 
from the proper position At tbis «isht HanomSn s cons 
cienco rebels and he thinks in this strain 


rfftvufjt ii 

n fie ^ trr^TCmJ yfe Of Tq qr gfift i 
?Ti7 smT n 

The sight of the sleeprog inmates of an unknown persons 
harem N\ oull certainlN result m a lo-ss of \nrtue for ne\er 
hare 1 designe«l ro cart m» cje< o i the womm belonging 
to oihets, Besi ics 1 san here one guilty of dishonomng 
another persons wile Hur »er) soon he re-orered the 
Lalonce of ht$ mind for 
S 
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"lOT fst PjijTOT >:t£n!!ftnjt i 

5t g & JiTOT ft;f^ Sg t <)gq i gg li 

JT* ft 4a: ^raqilH^j^nqrf naaa l 

gwgw^aawg ast ;4 gsaaftna:^ ii 

(V.ll-41-42) 

Minutely did I see the women of Ravana, at a time when they 
did not expect me, but lor all that my mind is as pure as 
ever The mind is the agent — that moves the senses jn 
producing good or evil conditions and that agent is well m 
my hand 

Probably this was the reason that led the poet to call 
him self controlled V I 196 V'61-4) more 

than once 

The VSnaras also knew how to be grateful In reply 
to the severe indictment levelled ngninst Sugriva by the hot 
headed Laksmana, Tira vindicated his character in these 
words 

5r ^fSTw tfTjhRT: II 

This lord of the Vanaras must not be taken for an ungrateful, 
or a deceitful, or a rude, or an untruthful or an insincere 
being , cor has he forgotten the good turn done him by 
Rstna. 

They also knew how to forget that stern daughter of 
God»Duty, when steeped in nine and women And we are 
told how Sugriva «pent the whole of the rainy eeason in the 
company of women without doing anything for Rsma, and it 
required the Herculean strength of a wrathful Ltksmapa to 
rouse him from the stupor Indeed. TarS defends his conduct 
in these words , 
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Isratsnspija'ra! t 
laatt fie wrferafii&gS icmtfftrfgta: ii 

^ a a ;a tak^ ! ata ^ i j v waanum il 

^ srfa^ifiroHl; g T H iga i i B i: afroStsi! I 

i a^tai gaa: ««i a waa 5^ ’trat n 

(IV- 33-55-57 ). 


'ou have been angry wuh Sugiiva finding him attached 
ite, for you ha\e all along kept joarseU strennously 
from the Path of Desire , even when men come to lose 
power of discrenon when steeped in pleasure,~~ftnd the 
sages, always engaged in asceticism and religious duties, 
o! desire, are overpowered by sweet Forgetfulness,— 
why should not this Lord of the Vsoara«, by nature 
le minded, lose himself m pleasure? Therefore, 0 ties* 
■et of the lietots on the enemy side, it behoves you to 
use Sugriva who slttmelessly follows the path of Desitt, 
evoled to me through passion, even fikc a brother of your 
n’ 


Thus, then, werethe VSnemsof old, almost divine jin 
splaying Ibeir strength of character nnd mostly human on 
le erring side 

Heligion — Besides giving the much bought for peace of 
uind, the religion followed b\ a certain people goes to bind 
together the dettcheJ members into a homogeneous whole 
It comes to supply ore of those ties lint makes a nation 
of a certain people In the case ol the Vanaras we ate 
not sure if this seeming side of th« utility of Religion 
played an important part, but vieare sure that it went to 
satisfy the hunger el their hearts and that it supplied the 
aecessarv strength wherewith to overcome obsiades 
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At the outset It must be told that VaJm/!.i concenrf 
these VSnaras to htt\e been the children of Aryan Gods As 
such it was only natural for them to pour forth the ardco^ 
devotion of their hearts at the fe»t of the gods recognised h] 
the Arjas of old Thus indirectly it throws some light o'' 
the religious beliefs of our forefathers in the Ratnayanrc Agfi- 
“Before tahing a leap across the sea from the Mahendm 
Hills, HanQmSn ]s said to have prated to Snrya, Mahendra 
Pavana, the Self born One, and other beings worthy of receiv 
mg obeisance Then be is said to hate tamed to the ea^t 
and bowed down to his father Vayu' f V- 1 8 9) 

Similarly before entering the A<oka Park, he is said to 
have * pra^ ed to the Self bom Ooe Agm, Vayu, Indrs who 
Carnes the thunder bolt Varano who carnes the noose, the 
\foon, the Sun, the A?vms the Msrots, tbe Rjis and the 
Lord of all Beings for the success of his mission ’ 

[V-13-62— 65) 

“Before stepping into the gardens, he thmks of saluting 
the Vflsus, the Rudras, the Adityas, the Aiwa twins and the 
Maruts ( V — 13 — 54 ) 

Chea be proceeded to salute Rama, I.akjmaoa, SitJ, 
Rhdra, Indra, Yarns, Vsyu, Cantata, Agni and the Maruts 

(V_13^57) 

These then were some of the deities worshipped fay the 
Vanaros as well as the Aiyas of old But this hst is cer« 
tainly not exhaustive and u is just postible that there were 
many mace who shared with the above mentioned gods the 
devotion and attachment of the Vanaras 

Indeed, we are amused to find these Vsnaras dwided 
into several religious sects For instance, we are told that 
the VSnara chief Rambha was an ardent devotee of Indr* 

(VI 27«I6), then svith ref erence to the Vjnara Lord Sata vaJi, 
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Suka ioforms Kava^ia that he was a Sun»worshipper (VI-27-- 
44). Thus the seed of the cult of Bhakti was there. 

Now we will proceed to describe some of the rites and 
ceremonies connected with their religion It has already been 
noted that they believed in the efficacy of offering water in 
honour of the departed sonls (IV-25-52-53), and that they 
also gladly followed the lead of the Brithmanas whose services 
were in request at the time of religious ceremonies spedally. 
We ha^e seen how they were propitiated by Sugnva on the 
occasion of his coronation ceremony and how they conducted 
the religious rites connected therewith (lV-25'14 ff). We 
also know that Vslin used to Msit the four seas daily to 
perform the Sandhj a pTa 5 ersandon that occasion we are 
told that he used to repeat the Vedic mantras 
(VII<34>16 Ifi;. Again before Vslin went to have the iioal 
encounter with bis brother Sugriva, Ttlra, we know, dismissed 
him after formally ivalking round bim and perforrning the 
auspicious ntes ( kno #n as the ) in accordance 

vk'ith the prescribed form (IV-16-11-12). Similarly, before 
HanQtnSn took a leap across the sea, the I'enerable JSmfaa* 
van is said to have encouraged him in these words: “ In 
conformity with the opinion expressed by the Vaoara Nestors 
and by favour of the Rfis, we will all perform the auspiaous 
rites for the success ol jour mission Take leap across the 
Sea and we \nll wait for jou en one teg anxiouslj looking 
for your return*’ ( IV 67 33-34 ) 

Then, the search patty sent to the south under the lead 
of Aftgada fading to discover the whereabouts of SitS, for 
fear of lo-ing their lives if thej' returned unsuccessful to 
Ki'kindhS, determined to lay down their lives by taking to 
starvation ( )• O” that o<»wton taking leave 

of ore ancthcr, each squatted on the sea-coast, on a scat 
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made of the Kusa grass, the ends of which pointed to the 
•south, \\ith his face turned to the east ood having touched 
ivater ceremonially (lV-55-20) 

The readers' attention here i dm^'n to the fact that 
Rtiron, too, did cxacU> the same thio^ propitiate the 
Scn*God before he crossed oxer to L-afchi (VI-2J-1-J]), 
and we ore told that the\ahant Parlhjiitfj too, did the same 
thing when cursed to die bitten by the 'faMka (BhSgaxata, 
1 - 19-17 1 

We propose to take leaxe of this topic after citing a 
case of the spirit of religious intolerat'Ofi displayed by 
BanQmSn on the occasion of his first \is*t to T.artl<5 Alter 
dtscovenng SU5 in the Arfoka Park, H^t'^tnsn wanted to 
test the fighting strength of RSvaia f’® 't is represented 
that he laid waste the fine Park, thus the offensive 

(V-4l‘l-tl) This fact was dul> reporte*^ Havana by the 
RSksas; guards of Sits ( V 42 3 5 ) Whe" opposed by the 
king’s own Kxikara guards, he is said to have destroyed 
them fighting with an iron bar ( V 42 27 42 ) Next, we 
are told, he proceeded to demrJish the cady*^ temple of the 
Raksasas which he actually burnt doWti, and killed the 
guards ( V 43-1 25 ) I mention this fact because in ancient 
India. reliEious ocrsecutioa was rarely res^’tted to 
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JrftHtR, wd JI5R 1III-7Z-13), illostrious 
vnthout a parallel, adhering to the truth, humble, pdtient, 
intelligent, and great. Again SJTIgV?!, sfd«i*i, *15^^- 
qtl^t (111-72 14) and (111-72 14) Elsewhere he is 
referred to as qn?fJrr ( IV 3 22 ) religious, (IV-7-25) 

learned, sr^??rT ( IV 15 14 ), skilful and wise 

by nature, » IV 16 19 ) a skilful soldier, JPlfeH. 

( IV*29 7 ), knowing the true sense of the words and 
( lV-32-1 ), self controlled Further on vve are 
toid that he was PlrdtfRl-Srfr (VI 19 36 ), behaiing like a 
learned man in ever} da> affairs, (VI.20 22), high- 

spinted, ( 39 4 ) sweet tongued, (IV 43 2) 

all-knowing, ( V 62 15 ), skilful in the use of 

words, and ( IV 40-15 5 well-veised in the science 

of Politics Then Sugriva at one place addressed the VSnara 
chief 6ata%ala as ( IV 43 5 ). the Pnrce of the 

Politicians Similarly our I’oet at o e place speaks of 
JambasSn as trufqg ( V 60 14 ) well versed in the science 
of Politics He also eniplo>s the following epithets to 
describe him, vir ( IV 65 20 ), skilful in the 

use of words, { IV 65 28 ), highly ntelligent, and 

( VI 17 45 ), well read in the Sastras 

With regard to HanOmSn, we are fortunate enough to 
ha^e in possession the names of certain de6nite subjects m 
which he IS said to h8^e attained proficiency To propitiate 
Vaj-u, the Sun god is said to ha\e granted the following boon 
to Hanotnin ^ 

ssRs? ^ n (Vii 36 4) 

When he becomes capable of studjnng the Ssstras, I 
shall tench him In such a wav that he becomes an elocutionist. 
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made of the Ku^a gross, the ends of which pointed to the 
south, with his face turned to the east and having touched 
water ceremonially (lV*55-20), 

The readers’ attention here i- drawn to the fact that 
Rama, too, did exactly the same thing to propitiate the 
Sea*God before he crossed over to Lahka (VI*21-1-11), 
and we ore told that the valiant Partk^vta, too, did the same 
thing when cursed to die bitten by the Tak^aka (Bbigavata, 
1-19-37 ). 

We propose to take leave of this topic after citing a 
case of the spirit of religious intoleration displayed by 
HanOmSn on the occasion of hts first visit to Leaks. After 
discovering Sits in the Asoka Perk, HanflmSn wanted to 
teat the fighting strength of Rsvena. So it is represented 
that he laid waste the fine Park, thus taking the offensive 
( V-41-l*il )• This fact was duly reported to Ravare by the 
RSk?asi guards of Sita ( V-'42-3.5 ). When opposed by the 
king’s own Ki>\hira guards, he is said to have destroyed 
them fighting with an iron bar ( V>42-27-42 ). Next, we 
ate told, he proceeded to demolish the caitya temple of the 
Rak?asas, which he actually barnt down, and killed the 
guards ( V-43-1-25 ). I mention this fact because m ancient 
India, religious persecution was rarely resorted to 

Thus, in the field of religion at least, these Vanaras 
resembled the Aryans more than in any thing else. 

iTducah'on— That the Vanaras detected to starve out 
their brains is amply manifested by the fact that they had 
culture which was all their own. That they studied divers 
subjects may be ascertained by a reference to the teict. 
The poet uses here and there different epithets to descnbe 
Sugnva— I mean his character and attainment^ and here are 
some of these. We are told that he was ^ifirFnroJ, Mct T ff iJt, 
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ard (in-72 13). illustnous 
without a parallel, adhenng to the truth, humble, pdtient, 
intelligent, and great Again ^*, 

qtmrt (111-72 14 ) and (in-72 14) Elsewhere he is 

referred to as vniffttf ( IV 3 22 ) religious, (IV-7-25) 

learned, i ^< nt ( IV 15 U ), skilful and wise 

by nature, i IV 16 19 ) a skilful soldier, 

( IV-29 7 ), knowing the true sense of the words and 
( IV 32 1 ), self controlled Further on «e are 
told that he was ( VI 19 36 ), behaimg like a 

learned man m everj da) affairs, (VI 20 22}, high 

spinted, ( 39 4 ) sweet tongued, (IV 43 2) 

all knowing, €n*ftlfe?Trr^ ( \ 6"* 15 ), skilful m the use of 
words, and ( IV 40 15 ' well veised in the science 

of Politics Then Sugrii a at one place addressed the VSnara 
chief Sataiala as (IV 43 5 ) the Prince of the 

Politicians Similarly our )*oet at o e place speaks of 
Jsmbavan as ( V 60 14 ) well versed jn the science 

of Politics He also employs the following epithets to 
descnbe him, vtz ( IV 63 20 ), skilful in the 

use of words, IT^nTTff* ( IV 65 28 ) highl) mtelhgent, and 
( VI 17 45 ), well read in the Sastres 

With regard to Hanflinan, we are fortunate enough to 
have in possession the names of certain deSnite subjects in 
which he IS said to hB\e attained proficiency To propitiate 
Vayu, the Sun god is said to have granted the following boon 
to Hanftman *}t^i ^ I 

^T^nrrfff ^ li (Vll 36 4) 


When he becomes c^ble of studying the Ssstras, I 
shall teach him in such a way that he becomes an elocutionist 
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Then dunn^, the period of Su|,rl\a’s exile from Kiskindha, 
he IS said to ha\e “traversed, the whole earth, from the 
Udaya gin to the Astacala urged on by t- vehement desire to 
learn the Vyakarana In a \ery short time this matchles'- 
Vanara attained perfection in all the branches of this parti 
cular subject viz the Sftlras, Vrllts, notes thereon, and the 
appendices (VII 36 44—45) Consequently we arc 

assured, 

«5ifg fang ii^tfar^ awfsni ft g^nsim l 

(VII 36 45 - 46 ) 

nobody excelled him la the knowlenge of the Sastras, as well 
as in the Science of the composition of the Vedic mantras 
( He could even cballeoge the preceptor of the 

Dovas in the knowledge of all the VidySs as well as m the 
matter of the rites and ceremomes connected with asceticism 
Again, being profoundly impressed with the mdtoductory 
speech delivered by HanOtnan, on the occasion of his first 
visit to the exiled princes, Rama is said to have remarked 

( rv 3 28 29 ) 

A man unacquainted with the contents the Rk, the 
Yajus and the Saman, cannot speak like that It ts certain 
that he must have studied the Vyakarapa several times* 
thoroughly, for m course of bis long speech, he has not 
misused a single word Thus we have seen that the Vanaras 
studied definite subjects with on eye to their utility m the 
practical field Here a word about the language used by 
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them may not be considered irrelevant. It is just possible 
that at tbat time in India the mass of the people used tbc 
variant forms of Prakrit m their daily life, whereas the learned 
folk in their formal talks most probably used the refined 
Sanskrit in conformity with the rales of grammar. For 
instance, Hanuman on the occasion of hts first visit to 
SUa IS in a fix as to the language he should make use of ior 
opening the coversation He is averse to using the formal 
Sansknt lest Stts should take him for Rsvapa in disguise. 
So he decides (V-30*15) 

iV-30-17j 

to make use of the colloquial Sansknt Thus, I am mclmed 
to believe that the Vanaras too, like others used PrSfcft 
under ordinary circumstances and the formal Sanskrit under 
special ones In addition to their being bookish some of 
these Vacaras were great travellers who had viewed things 
with tbeit own eyes We have already seeo how JambavSn 
had tramped round the world full twenty one times when the 
Dev as joined bands with the Asuros to chum the sea m 
search of the Amrta (IV 66 32 33) Vahn, it has been 
already alluded to above, used to visit the four seas daily 
for offering his SanJhya prayers (VU 3^ 16 18) Again, for 
fear of losing his life iQ the bands of Valin, Sugriva toured 
round the four quarters of the globe, and the results of bis 
expenences have been acet^ded a pcomiaeot place in the 
RamSyaga (IV 46 10 20) And the knowledge of the wide 
world he gained then, was utilised by him when be sent out 
search parties under vanous VSnara chiefs to discover Stta 
(IV-40'43) 

Again, these Vanaras were past masters in the act of 
healing, and as such they were acquainted with the medicinal 
9 
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properties of numerous herbs and roots We are told that 
the Vanara messengers deputed by Hanuman at the desire of 
Sugnva, on their return journey visited the place where m 
by-gone days Mah’ldeva had celebrated a sacrifice on the 
Himalayas, and brought for their king fuits, roots and 
medicinal herbs that grew there (IV-37-27-32>. Again, when 
Indra-jit had seriously wounded Rama and Laksmaoa, 
S\isei>a proposed to SMid Sampati, Paoasa and others to the 
Candra and the Drooa hills m the K$iroda sea to fetch the 
divme herbs and {^SQv^t, that grew there 

(Vl-50-30-31). Again, when Indrajit had wounded most of 
the Vanara chiefs along with Rsma and Laksmana a second 
time, on that occasion we are told that Jamba-van sent 
Haaumsn to fetch four medicinal herbs ftliiiyU- 

and from the Ofndhi bills in the 

Himalayan regions, that alone could restore the wounded 
Vftnaras (VI 74 29-34) Again on the destruction of Indra- 
lit, Suieua, at the desire of Rama, cured Lakimana and 
other disabled VSnara sddiers of tbeir wounds by applying 
efficacious remedies (Vl-91-20-27). Once more when 
Ravana out of spite had wounded Lak^mnna with his Sakti 
dart, Su^eco directed Hanuman to go once more to the 
Osadhi hills and to get 

and for bringing round the younger Pnnce 

(VM01-2g-32) 

ATodr 0 / war/ar« -Vilmiki descnbes these Vsnaras as 

^ ^ II 

(1. 17. 25-26) 

fighting with hills and Slones, hsrmg nails and teeth for 
their weapons and knowing the use of all neapons Else- 
where we are told that these VXnaras on readnng Laaka 
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^ 3 jail w|ai ?? 3(^411 1 

’lim iC Hla i aK ggt 11 


Stood ready (o give battle bidding the ends of ttees and 
Stones » and he goes on tellmg tins fact and muieam 
Further oa, Valmtki telk u» hoar they coomeaced the war- 
fare when Rtran gave the word of command — 

"On the word of command having been given by Rama, 
every individual Vanntn raised a terti&c jell impelled by a 
desire to make a rash The Vanara chiefs thought of tearing 
opea the town by striking it mih huge h)U tops and reducing 
Uto pieces with their blows These uprooting numerous 
trees, both small and big, climbed on the ramparts of LaakS, 
in the very presence of Rsvaoa Thus those copper faoed 
and gold coloured Vlnaras, ready to die for Rsma, made a 
rush at the walls of Laoka, brandishing their weapons that 
consisted of the ^Sl trees and stones Then entenog the 
townthej began to demolish the larojarts and innumerable 
porches with huge stones and fists , filled up the trench vYitb 
dust, biU tops, straw, and wood " (VI A2 10 IS) 

Thus Valmlki wants U5 to bclime that these Vsnaras 
were deficient m the use of or missiles that could be 
hurled at the eacmj from n distance When at close 
quarters, it is uniweessMj for us to sa>, thej look to 
wrestling We know, for instance^ that Valin fought a 
wrcstliDg duel with DundaUii who hal assumed the form of 
a buffalo UUimstelj *e ere told that ha«og belaboured 
him mcrcilcislj with bis fists, thighs, feet, stonra and trees, 
Vtim killed hii amagomst b) dashing him on the ground 

(IV-:i.40 <17) 

SitnJarly the preliminat} contest between Vita lod 
Scgrivu was fought ratnly with a fee; enliange of atapj 
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and fists, till badly wounded, Sagnva gave way and took 
to flight (IV 12 17 23) Again, in the final encounter, the 
contest began with boxing Sugriva, then, belaboured Valm 
with a huge Sal tree Sugcira next was worsted in a 
wrestling match, during which trees, stones, nails, hicks 
and slaps were freely exchanged Meanwhile, Rama finding 
Sugtiva driven to the wall, brought down his adversary with 
a deadly arrow— (IV 16 14 39) 

But in this particular branch of fighting, viz wrestling 
the Vaoaras, it seems, had attained great perfection Valmikl 
happening to give a detailed description of the wrestling 
contest between Havana and Sugriva, and the slights and 
tncks employed by each, really ronses onr admiration We 
are told that 'the contest began with free exchange of fists, 
slaps, hicks and stnkiog wtth the dbows Then there were 
throws and falls Next, the one barred with the arm the 
onslaught of the other, followed by walking m circles m a 
guarded way Then they odvaoced o few steps forward and 
then retreated in a zig zag fashon Lastly we are told how 
each took recourse to circular movements, hasty Mth 
drawals, to make the enemy miss the aim, advancing steadily 
towards the enemy eying him all the time, withdrawals 

after defeats to a comer running towards the enemy, resting 

the arras on the thighs and doubling the body, striking the 
enemy at every pace, locking the arms on the breast and 
extending the arms to bold the arms of the enemy etc’ 
(VI 40 15 26) And need «e say that our wrestlers make 
use of these very tncks till to day ? The Vsnaras also knew 
well the art of boxing and we are told how Angada fought 

with a Rakusa general \ajraDau>tra by name, o boting 
contest 

Bat It setms that the Vsnaras knew the use of arms as 
wdl imd that they som-lime, aclnallj made me of these In 
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the course of the description <rf these Vanaras, the poet 
eioDg with others, uses the followiog terms, kcowiog the 
use of all weapons, like the nectar consumiDg Devas ( 1*17 
6) “kiowing the use of nB weapons (1 17 26), HnaOmaa 
a compliment to his fellow VaiAras when he calls them 
mw (V 59 8) 

Besides, LaUm&oa while going to Kiskmdha to see Sugrivn, 
came across Vdoara guards liberally provided with arms, out 
side the town limits (fV 31 1^ agaiu he saw that armed 
soldiers guarded, the gates ol Sugriia s palace (IV 33 17) 
Again, later on, we are told how the croivn pnace 
Angada killed Vajta Damstra atict fighting a dud with him 
with a shield and a broad swwd (VI 54 30 14) Further 
on, we are told how in the course o{ a duel another Rjktua 
general, Vimpak^a by name cat off Sugrivas armours 
(VI 96 26 27) 

Life is hardly worth living without a 
loud, lust) laugh 1 And though our pact does not tell us 
ezactl 3 how our heroes lost thccnsclies m a loud laughter 
that taking aws) the cares and womes of this earth, 
transplanted them for* the time being to the bowers of 
bliss whcteihete reigns eternal bentitude and sweet forget 
fulness jet wc etc in a position to assert that the Vsnams 
had ihcir own waj of aniusing thcmsclses 

There is no doubt that ihej cukuated the art of music 
Dunng his lonclj sojourn cm ihe Prasraims hills, Rama 
nserl to listen to the 5we"t music of the Vinara minstrels, 
It at came floating on the air from the neighbouring krkindhs 
(IV 27 27) Agsin, Lal<ma a cain^t the sttami of the 
V3om music when he cntt*c4 Sujrtm s harem, and this 
muMc, we arc told, was sticn ificiB its get up as it igre*d 
jn keeping tiroe and caleuce and nch ift oroamcnlstiPi 
(lV-33 21) 
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Again, it has already been alluded to above how steepen 
m wine and women Sugriva, on his accession to the throne 
managed to banish from his mind, temporarily at least, th 
world outside and its concerns Mention has also been madi 
above as to the way in which Angada and his underling' 
notified their success ii» locating the whereabouts of Sita t( 
the dreadful court o! Kishindha, (V 61 62) 

Patxticn of tAe vinariM— 'Sijs the great law-givei 
Manu 

«i!r TUfi i 

nScn^g ^ 'jJ'pS ftim. ll (iti 56 ) 

The gods delight lo dwelling at a place where the 
womenfolk are hoaoured, and where these ate treated with 
scant respect there every thing goes wrong Unfortunately 
Vfilmiki introduces only two she Vaoaras in the course 
of his narrative Of these we know Rums — the wife of 
Sugrtva— only by name . of the other viz TarS we can say 
that vre know something about her »n And though 

aware of the danger of generalising things from a single 
instance, we could not check the temptation of rounding off 
the subject matter of this paper by a brief reference to 
this point 

Indeed, the high eslimation in i\hich T5ri was held by 
the Vanarns in general, ond b) Vahn and Sugriva in particu- 
lar, IS simply benildcnng, and the wonder of all wonders IS 
this that the Aryan poet too shares this admiration for 
bw: shuu; wuh. bat <i»a 9eQ9ht V5J133JAA wjfAw*yiw, 
l&Yisbing suitable epithets to describe her character and 
attainments He calls her (lV-16 1), having 

a face bright like the moon, fsputnf^ {IV -16 U) 
sweet tongued, sincere, (lY-lG 12), well versed w the 

Mantras, tt«ft(lV.19 7>,ftchaste lady, (1V.19 15), 
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faanng a beautifol face , ^P55lfe?rt (IV 19 1 7) sweet smjljng, 
(IV 20 2), wrathfal.'SrPirtrat^f (IV 20 26), having a 
colour that could not be talked lightly of ell (IV 23 I), 

well known la the world , 

(IV 24 26), ^v^th beautiful eyes, consort of tbe hon of the 
Vaoaras high spmted, (IV 24 29), an honourable lady, 

(IV 24 30), intdlectual, and 5 T 5 IqRgt (IV 33 3S), 
carrying auspicious marks Valm who knew her better 
speaks of bet in the following terms (IV 17 41), 

the omniscient , (IV 18 5$), leading a religious life 

Before expinng, he ts *ftid to have bestowed high 
compliments on her while taking leave of Sugrivo 

?raa Tftfviffefit II 

*tft awrw ii 

(IV 23 13—14) 

TirS, the daughter o! Su<ena is well accustemed to look 
into the spnngs of nil actioos is well versed in tbe science 
dealing with omens and is skilful in doing ever) thing \Miat 
ever action she approves of let that be done vuthoat hesita 
tion, for she seldom miscalculates And the poor Valin came 
to realise this fact at tbe cost of his life for before he 
went out to give the battle to Sognva Tjrt had most solemn 
Ij advised him rot to go (IV IS 6 30) Again Hanoman, 
while coisoling Tin on the death of Valm calU her a q fTrgai 
or a blue stocking (IV 21 5> Lak»mana too, sings in the 
same strain and calls her (IV 33 49), knowing 

well, the sprmrs of actions Argada also uses the following 
respectful terms to describe her 

OTOT fwiy,! w wjTtet srrfrm'i s (i v.55 is) 
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Naturally of a loving disposition, ‘fond of child and 
devoted to religious pnrsuits Such then was the high 
regard m which TarS was held in olden times, and we may 
not be accused of committing a grave error when we say that 
the Vanaras, under ordinary circumstances, treated theif 
womenfollc with respect 

And this Tara, before Valin died, was most solemnly 
committed, to the care of Rama m these words 

3i JWt 3TO 1 

jraR^sjigirsfe ii (iv-is 55) 

Be good enough to acquit yourself m such a way that 
Sugnva might not dishonour her — the pious lady vvho has 
been reduced to this pitiable state through my fault ' 

And how honorably kept ! 

Offncluiion—S'i^i^ vfexe the ^Sn&ros of old nnd such was 
their civilisation Thus giving a direct lie to the testimony 
of the Bhagavata Pur3ria, 

^ tptfhnffrcr (M8-4S ) 
that the V’inaras even like the dogs are devoted evclusively 
to Artha and Ksma, wc aciualiv find that Dharmi too 
equally engaged their ittcolioii, ond tins was the lummum 
boniim of life oiroca at by the Ar)ans of old 

Now the last question that awaits solution m this 
connection, is — 'Who were these Vanaras of old ? There ore 
people who ore pleased to call these non 'Krjans f remem* 
her to have seon the Abstract of a paper, published m the 
Proceedings ol tpe Third Or -nial Conference held at Madras 

in this connection In it the learned wtiter i net! to idcnlif) 

the Vanaras of old with certain abongvn&l tnbes inhabiting 
the central parts of C P f do not want to pick up a quarrel 
wiih the above mentioned scholar, but I would only like to 
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bs allenfion to the fact that Valmiki never intended 
that his creations should be mBcoDsUaed in this way. I im 
sure that he dirtxtl) or indirecU), aem calls the Vinaras 
non Aryans Qnlj once 1 remember the wrathful Lak^mana 
uses the word wvth reference to Sugrii-a and there 
the sense is clear When he says to the Vannra king 

ftrcqnn^ ^ i 

^qsfrotn:r??nt?rii^tF.rrf^q?C« (IV'34.13) 

he means to abuse him and ?i;n^ here does not mean a noa* 
Ar>an, but rude or unavil Again if you call a spsde a spade, 
it wiU not be taken as an abu^e> and if we perforce apply 
the sense of non Anan here then it must be understood that 
Lakjmaoa was conscious of the fact that he was abusing 
an Ar>a b> using the term ?ifiTO On the contrary Vslmlla 
more than once uses the term wuh reference to these 
Vsnstas It H certainly not a euphemism w hen tbe poet pi lls 
T3 t3 wT’J? (V 29), and when Tata colls Vfilin sniiger 
( IV-19 n ) A;aia, these Vlnstas were neither sjrrfjf 
nor nor frsgr nor tsee Ijergar’s “Life in 

the Age of the Xtantras ) And tf the diflerence between the 
Atjas of the Vedic age aod the oon Aryan Dasjusvras not 

One of race, hut of cult alone, ibeo how ate ivc to call these 
Tire worshipping, nnd Indra and Brabmi worshipping, Vann* 
ras, non.Aryaw ’ Under ibcse circumstances I am strongly 
in fastmr of suspccUt^ that these Vaaaras v^erc the VrStyns 
of the first migration, who had taken to the fresh Btlds and 

pastures new of the Dcccan «t» the advent of the Aryans of 
the second mtgrahon, and that they ha I already been reclaim* 
ed before RJnia in the course of his wanderings visited th«t 
Inbwt Hut when all bis been <aid about the Vanaras, the 

fact remains ihii theit tail coul 1 rot be reronciltd with sober 
hi'tors . ami here I ptrsJ my iribiliiy 

10 



IV-A COMPARISON OS' THE CONmiS OP 
THE BGVEDA-, VlJASANETI-, 
TAmiEIYA-, AKD ATHAKVAV2DA (CATU8A. 

dhyavikA) prAtiSakhyas 

. By Manual Ocva Shaitrl- 

It is recognised that the study of the different Ptati. 
^Vhyas IS rndispensatle not only to the texltBl cntidsm 
the diHereot Vcdic ba*hjt5s but also to the interpretation, 
of many n doubtful form m their lerts. Their importaocs 
to the atndent of the history of Vcdic Grammar which 
‘is'tcpresented in Sanskrit liicraiotc wily by a few more or 
less scientific treatises cannot be eiaggetatcd. Similar is the 
c&se if \\ e look at them frora the point of view of the bistoty 
of ItidO'Aryaa sounds or Indian phonetics. At least one of 
them also affords a good deal of roateiiaUoi the study of 
Vedic metre. It is strange that the study of this important 
branch of Sanskrit liteiaiute, which &s its name impbes used 
to be an essential featureof the courses of study prevalent, 
in olden dajs, m the different branches or .fet/uii of the 
Icaroed community m India, has for a long time been 
neglected, so much so that cwn sudi geest wnters as Sayaoa 
and others do not stion ruuch lannlianty with these works is 
their Vedjc commcntBries This accounts for theaesatis- 
foctory slate, in many places, of their texts and comineajaries. 

It is a matter of rtkii sotisfaciioD, however, that these 
works so long involved in darkness and obscuniy ore og&io 
seeing the light of the day through the hboure of rao&m 
scholarship. 

It is dfftf that comparative study, in detail, of the 
wotksm {jnestion IS an essential ptcbminatj- for oor being 
able to arrive at sorrtc dcBmie results with regard to the 
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“ *''™ TiMOfb'* 
' ™ ■ e™' l>«Ifcof <h«c M,U,s »nc=rf.ed «* 

md.rl Siadiia, the scifflKfic theonM 

Icflsf ^ trwittaeot are generallj the sameoi®^ 

chtrt.o * standard of development of the different 

som ° '« tbem is also, generally speaJjng, the 

ft being so, it 19 not impossible to draw, from theif 
deal^T^^'* ^tujj, getutvl rcsuUa which -may throw o ffood 
igbt on the saiontihi. and historical study of the 
nt scjcDces referred to above Xn view of these facts 
etai ed and exhaustive comparison of tltc contents of the 
^iit PratKakhyes, gnen below, 15 bound to be of interest 
TOh h philology Thegeoenl restiHs 

>c can be drawn on the basis of (bis stody will be dealt 
w 113 due couree in subsequent sections It must be 
fl mitfed that sometbiogia ebu direction has been already 
accomplished by Prof Wbiim,^ m bis learned and scholarly 
edflions of the Tautinya and Alharva Praiwakbya* ood to 
a less extent also by Prof Weber in his Vajassneji 
PfSWakhyj but apart from this material fact that their 
tfeatment of das matter is not erhaustuei their comparisons, 
dispersed as they are throughout the whole books, also 
cannot be readily used and properly studied 

A few words about the tetts used and the referetfees 
given below are also necessary here For the Rg Prat , of 
course, I have foUoweJ mj method of referring to a 
Patala and to the Dumber of the Satm m that Pa{ala, and 
that, too, according to luy oitb edition of the work, which, 

1 hope, will be, beforeJong, intbe hands of the public ,^5 
fortheVaj Prat , unfortunately, twing to their unsatisfac- 
tory nature, I could not strictly fdlow any one of the 
published tcjsts The cases where, with regard to reference, 

I have deViated from Prof Webets edition are bs follows 
In Cb III mj references do not correspond to hjs numbering 
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of ths Siitras, as 1 refer to hts Satras, 1 (a) acd 1 as 
f and, 2 tispectively and as the Solra ■^) ^0, nccotding 
to my ttfetence, is not counted at alt Weber. So is tlie 
case with Ch. IV. Weber includes Satras 52 and 53 m one 
S-itra (S2). He numbcia Satras 5S and 59 ns 57 and 5? {a} 
respects cly. An addit«)nalSQtra(U5'. f^,?Fg5l5[) « wrongly 
>asected by him in the text I may {urthet add (hat I have 
referred to Websr'a 1. 39 and K 40 respatively as I. 40 and 
I- 39. In ether Coses, ol course, I lave tbronghout followed 
Prof. Weber. The references to the Tail. Prat and Ath. 
Ptat. are according to the editions of Prof, Whitney. 

As v7iU appear from a careful study of the {ollowing 
comparison, my interpretation of some Sotrss ( e. g. Tait. 
Pat. XI. 19 ) IS different from that ©1 Prof. Whitney and 
others. In the interest of brevity I have omitted to point 
out Such differeoces in the foUoiving pages. 

The order of vanous topics given under different heads 
cannot be said to he stiictly saentific in a& respects On the 
whole they are arciiBged accordu g to their subject matter, but 
in some cases, especially when the matiw is not ownmois 
even to any two PrathSkhjas, each PrStirtkhya is taken and 
dealt with sepiaateiy )» the order which is adopted for it 
in^he following table 
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‘ ■* 1, IntrodueUtry matter : 
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general grammar 

numeration of alphabetic sounds Intro, stanzas VUI. I 30 

9, 10 43—46, I, 34 



. Definition of Terms : 
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\ I 160 168 
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3, Inierjyretniim and application of rules : 
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TowcIr iiIpo form the comes 

of consonants' ... ... t I. 4 q 







Whatever warA is cmnliftcd iis 
‘/oJIowinjf* ftnotiier ivor^Jj 



chnrnclcr even whei 
separate*! from t!»ein 
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A s»h'!?rjHent raeiitton of words 
or sounds which are equal 
in number to tho^e nlrendy 
meniioned is to be taken ia 
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t. Cp. 




with its 1.67 
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Cp, P 





ether ft consonant 
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KuKir- "t OMiOtlionSU 
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lO 

o 

ai 



Rg Pnt — and , 

V J Pnt 3ifli^f?vf,%5r, ^»>«5T3Ti», qriaw, and ?«iqTW5q, (9 cp, Uva\a); 

Tatt Prat —^7, urfafcT, nf^p tinati and , 

Ath Prat and qi?atr. 
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UnncccntfHl Pudos in tlie Rg;eda XVII. 30 
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word* 



( 112 ) 



Sytlabicalion 




QualUKS, tones and modes of utterance 
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Thea followed the Humanistic Realism. This was an 
attempt to lay emphasis upon the study of Nature, of 
man and of social institutions But the upholders of this 
view believed that this could be done best only through 
the study of the life, wntings and investigations of the 
ancients The Realistic Humanists gave much wider sig- 
nificance to the narrow conception of education of the pure 
Humanists j hut they, oe\%rtheIess, maintained much of 
the old m as much as the) held that nothing nobler and 
greater or higher than what the ancients had accomplished 
was possible. Thus hf military science was to be studied, 
It could m no place be better searched for than in Caesar 
and in Xenophon , was agriculture to be practised, no better 
guide ^^as to be found than Virgil or Columella , was 
architecture to be mastered, no better vay existed than 
through Vitruvius, i^as geography to be considered, it must 
be through Mela or Solmus , uas medicine to be understood 
no better means ttian Cclous existed > was natural history 
to he appreciated, there was no more adequate source of 
information than Phn> and Seneca ’• 

The subsequent penod was n penod of extreme change 
which began iniliallj under the Reformation With the 
spread of Sense Realism we get for the first time the for- 
mulation of a general thcor) of education based upon rational 
rather than upon cmpincal ground The old practice of 
counting one’s educational adttinccment in terras of ‘memorj 
acti\nties' %^as complctclj merthrown ond was supplanted 
b) n new conception which was denied from the lundaracn- 
til belief that knowledge comes pnmsnl) through the 
senses, that education is consequent!) founded on a training 
in sense perception and not m rrcmorising facts of books 


• Mooroe . A text book in the IlirtoryofEducattoa, page 444 
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that will be serviceable in most dissimilar experiences or 
activities, that will be available in every situation, that will be 
applicable to the solution of problems presented by a subject, 
however remote in kind from the one furnishiog the occasion 
for the original disciplinary experience.’ It was further believed 
that the study of subjects such as mathematics and logic 
and classical languages developed ihe memory and the 
reasoning faculty. Grammar was given importance as it was 
supposed to develope accuracy and precision. The special 
demands of the professional and technical studies were to 
be given no consideration, as 'the powers of the mind’ once 
developed by the study of a few selected subjects would 
spread to and affect all the situations of life, ond all that 
was needed wos to direct the ability generated by the formal 
training of the school into the desired channel 

Many interesting expenmefits have been made during 
the past few years on this question of ‘spread’; and it has 
been proied beyond doubt that there is not much truth in 
it and the study of a particular subject cannot necesssrlly 
be useful in other subjects also Thus the habit of induc- 
tile reasoning of the scientist cannot be of any use to 
him in his linguHtic actmties where a different method 
of work IS demanded, nor can he be expected to fulfil the 
function of an artist on the ground that he happened to be 
very good at bis experiments once. Careful obsen'otions 
have beea made to determine whether the habit of ‘producing 
neat papers in aritbmeiic will function with reference to 
neat wntten work in other studies and it has been found 
that there was not the lightest icnproicment m language 
and spelling p4per5, although the improiemcnt in the 
arithmetic papers was noticeable from the vciy first '• Yes, 
the ‘spread’ from one subject to another is possible if 
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they are similar and allied^ and the degree of success m 
the study of a subject on the strength of the kno\\ ledge 
of another subject will be in direct proportion to the extent 
to which the former can he associated with the latter 

While studying the Ancient Indian Literature it came to 
iny mind to find out whether the ancient Indian educators of 
our country have to saj anything regarding this doctrine of 
Forma! Training It was really surprising to find recorded 
in clear words an opinion which the modern psychologists 
could arri%e at only recently Thus while emphasising the 
need of the study of the Nili S’lstta SukrSchSrya says — 

‘ Other Ssstras treat of certain specialised branches of 
human activity (and hence can be useful in a limited sense) • 

‘ But one who «tudies only one $l5tra cannot decide 
upon any course of action The inteDigent man, therefore, 
should inspect raeny sciences and always study many 
.Jastras f 

And while talking about Grammar, Logic, Philosophy 
and the Science of rituals, practices and ceremonies, be 
says — 

These sciences, moreover, treat only of the topic 
specially assigned to each (and give the truth about them 
only), and hence are always cared for end mastered by such 
persons only as have*need for those teachings (le whose 
knowledge and occupation require a knowledge of those 
truths) 

Here we find a clear disparagmg of the Doctrine of 
Formal Training The one sidedoess of the mind due to the 
study of only one branch of knowledge and the inability and 

# ^ukranlti — I 8 

•f ^ukramti — 1-18-19 
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the unfitness of the giamminAns, logicians, philosophers 
and experts in Karma Kso^a to apply the power of Ibcit 
learning to a subject which is not familiar to them is 
a clear proof of the great R<t's clear Msion of the futility 
of the belief that the power and discipline of the mind 
acquired from the studj of one subject could spread to 
and be available for other subjects also. And consequently 
while mentioning the qualifications of an official of the 
state he demanded with an equal amount of proficiency 
the knowledge of all the sciences which were required in 
virtue of the office he was to hold, and does nowhere urge 
the supremacy of anj one subject or a group of subjects over 
other subjects as confetnng upon the student powers of 
intellect and wisdom which could help him in all the situs* 
tions of life The special requirements of the professional 
and technical studies which would qualify a man for some 
particular profession m the society or for some particular 
office in the service of the state, did not fail to attract his 
attention and make it clear to him that they bad their own 
place, own method nnd own principles in education and 
could in no way be made subordinote to, or understood as 
by products of, other 'sciences Thus while speaking about 
the education of the pnnees he says — 

‘He (the king) should make the children of his family 
well up m the Niti Sastra, proficient* in archerj, capable of 
undergoing strains and of heanng hirsh words and punish- 
ments, habituated to the feats of onns, master of all arts and 
sciences, uptight in morals as well as disciphned through 
his ministers and counsellors ’• 


« ^ukraoiti — II, 43-46 

See also Kndamban The pnnee Chandrapila was given a 
training in 1 6 various sciences including carpentry, ivory work, 
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An<3 about the qualificattonsofan ambassador he sajs 

‘That man is chosen as ambassador who knows the 
innermost feehngs of other men, who can stud] their 
expressions and emotions (P^chology), who has a good 
memorj’, knows the conditions of time (Historj) and place 
(Geograpb]}, can speak well and is fearless * 

And about the qualifications of the commanders and 
the soldiers of armies hesa>s — 

Those who arc well up in HiiiSSstras, the use of arms 
and ammunitions, manipulations of battle arrays, and the 
art of managenaent and discipline, who are not too young 
but of middle age, who are braie, self controlled, able bodied, 
al«a)S mindful of their own duties, deioied to their masters, 
haters of enemies, should be made commanders and soldiers, 
whether they are Sodras or K*atlii>as Vaiij as or descended 
from Mlechchhas t 

He gave no consideration to the special capabilities 
or incapabilities of the studeni«5 on the ground that the 
discipline of their formal training would make them fit 
for every obligation that life made upon education and 
those of them that were in a position to undergo that 
training were considered unfit fo- the higher offices or 
functions or to reccixe the privileges and distinctions 
which would otherwise haie been due to them SukrScharya 
knew well the hollowness and falsity of such a belief and 


«See also Kidamban, fl 174 — 17^ See also — 
{:) Matsya Parana, pp 519, 223 &. 

(s) Kautilya Ariha Sastra, Chapt Vllt 

t^ukraniti, H 276 — 280 

15 
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fldviSM Jii<; people tint a i;r<nt skill nnd discnmination is 
requir'd in scltcting proper men for the stale or even lor 
prnatc busirc<;s, tlmt for the well bcinc of the societj and for 
lliu success of organisations it was imj^cmtivc that the special 
aptitude of the people should be tnlen into accomt, and 
that the) should be given work whicli is in harmon} with 
the line of their spactal proficicnc) While finishing his 
advice on the topic, he comes to a very important educational 
principle which at once shows the ps>chologiciil achic eraents 
of the ancient Indian ctlucators He sajs that every in- 
dividual, whoever he mij be and however incapable be 
maj prove himself in liis ordmarj dealings m the society, 
has olwajs got acme special line of interest which he has 
selected for himself, and has therefore acquired in that 
line some proficicnc} which distinguishes him as a fit man 
for the corresponding work, caactlj in the same way as 
ever} letter of a mantra has its own importance and every 
plant has got its own medicinal value The wise is one 
who has the c}cs to see the spcaal powers of the individuals, 
the method to devclope those powers and the wisdom 
to make use of them Thus we find — 

‘There IS no letter {of alphabet) which bears no charm, 
there is no root (of plant) that possesses no medicinal pro- 
perties So also there is no man who is (utterlj) unfit But 
the rant} is the person who con connect• ** 

According to him every branch of knowledge was to be 
respected and the king was expected to extend his patronage 
to all the learned men, irrespective of the science they pro- 
fessed to know Even the knowledge of Mantras and 


• Sukraniti — ir, 254 — 255, 

See also footnote page 77, Sukraniti Patuni Ofijce publica- 
tion, Allahabad 
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ras eatiticd the persOTs to distinclioas and aids of tha 
^ equally as that of Snitis "nras we find i — 

Those who ptaclise penances, those who are cbantable, 
e who are proEcient m revealed literature {the Vedas) 
Srartis, those who ace well versed m PuTaaas, those 
I know the Sutras, the ostrologecs, the sorcerers, those 
j ate masters of Ajurveda (medical science), thosewhoare 
sed in the religious rites and cereraonies, those who 
LCttse the virtues laid down m the Tanttas and thote 
vets who ari mentonous, intelligent and masters of their 
SSIODS — these classes of men the king should worship and 
untain by stipends, gifts and honours • 

It IS now ob\ lous tint the learned Kfiwns perfectly 
ear on the point that the study of a patliciiliir subject could 
it help that of another But at the same time there is 
mple proof to show that he was not an extremist like 
nxley or Spencer who laid the whole emphasis on the 
onien s of study. He believed fully that there was a spread 
j£ mental powers from one subject to another if there were 
common elements ot features Thus m p-aisiog the utility of 
Klti Sistra he makes u obligntoiy (or every individual of the 
society, who wished to promote bis socio economic interest, to 
have a careful study o! it on the ground that it was a system 
of moral philosophy extricled in the form of sin essence, as 
It were, from the entue miss of social, economical snd politi 
cal experiences and knowledge of man and compiled in the 
form of a systematic &.i 2 nce on the art of Uvntig, equally 
applicable to all irre5pe».iivc of the department of activity in 
life. When side by s de with this Iw mentions that all 
Sastras havea liraiied ucefuloess, being adapted to special 
purposes and not meant to be of uanersal interest to man 
as such he makes his views still clear Thus we find — 

• Sukrvmti-ii 246-150, 
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•Nlti Sflstra conduces to the desirca and mtercats of all 
and hence is tcspcctcd and followed by all ’ • 

Are these sciences (Grantwnar, Logic, Philosophy, etc ) of 
any use to persons foUowun^ their ordinary affairs or nvoca' 
tions in supplying them with skill and intelligence ? But on 
the other hand without Niti the stability of no man's affair 
can be maintained just as without food the physical body of 
man cannot be mainlametl nnd preserved ' "f 

“The Niti Sjstra that is common to the king nnd the 
common wealth (people) has been narrated m brief This 
remembered by the 1 mg is useful to him ' J 

Even in an age as old as that of Chandra Gupta Maury a 
It was clear to the Hindu mmd that the problem of 
education was a compUx one and that if it was intended 
that It should be of some practical use to man it was to 
be made to make ample pronsion for all the departments of 
life Kauplja strongly opposes the view of his predecessors 
who held that the study of two sciences, Vans (agriculture, 
cattle breeding and trade) and Danija Niti (science of 
Government) were sufficient to meet all the demands of life 
and all the other sciences had their ongin and end in these § 
He urges that there were a few primary sciences each fixed 
m response to a particular demand of the human nature and. 
intended for a particular purpose in the human life Thus 
there was the spiritual life of the individual and it was to 
be developed and perfected by the study of the philosophy 
of religion and the practice of Yoga Then there were the 


« ^ukran ti I, 33 24 

f S'ukraniti II 20 24 
; „ III 652—653 

Kaulilya Artha bis^ra, Chapter U 
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problems of the moral nnd the social life which were to be 
fostered and regulated by the study of the Vedas The 
phjsical requirements of life such as wealth, ncbes, worldly 
cnjojments and pleasures were also to be given full 
consideration and for that the individual was taught VartS 
{agncuUure, cattle breeding and trade) And finally lessons 
on practicol vviadom vv ere to be gne j to promote efficiency, 
prudence and control bj ptcscnbing a course of Dajjdantti 
(science of government)* No where is there even the 
slightest hint to give preference to any one of these sciences 
ever the rest Each had its own importance and purpose 
m education 

And when vve find that the nncicnt Indian Ru is 
constantlj exhorting the teachers to secure a ihorougb Irnming 
of the organs of the seii«e of the pupils and to make cduca* 
tion intenselj practical by making them act stnctly according 
to the precepts of the 5lsteas taught to them we are at once 
convinced of the fact that the ancient Indian education was 
more of 0 scn«c realist, or I should say, of a psjchologisl 

than of a *disciplin4rian ’ Wc find — 

■ Absence of discrepancy m the perception of sound, 
touch, colour flavour and scent b> mevns of the car, the skin, 
th eyes, the tongue and the nose is what is meant b) the 
restraint of the orj,an3 of sense Strict observance of the 

• Kauulya Ariba ^ stra Chapter I] and )V He (King) 
^h'nl!J team llic ihreefold kno-Iedge (of Ute Vedas) from 
Ihoie who povs'•^s the knowledge ihetcof (Vedas), and 
(and pQ knowledge of Self, but buiiaejs 

from the peop'e ^I 3 nu \II 43 Obviously for Mi<iu the know 
ledk.e of the \ edas etc could nol Mp a man m Icammjj the science 
of bii«ioevs The k n>; tSouM team Ue \ed»a roltJCi. Lpcjc, 

I hi O'opby, ami Tr r-poraJ Sc ence He should cnIJe t infurmatioa 
from oed asry people an 1 keep h » sens-t uo I r conrot Hatsya 
Tvirt a, CC3.V 5d—55 
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prcctptb of sciences also mean the same , for the sole aim 
of education oc all the sciences is nothing but restraint of the 
organs of sense’ *. 

Yes, there 15 a passage in the Kantilja Vtha Sistra 
which may well be urged against this statement and may be 
taken as an indication of the R>is Jisciplinar} conception 
of education He says at one place that ‘when seen in ihe 
light of these sciences, the science of Anvlkjikl (Philosophy 
of Sankhyn, Yoga aud Lokayatd) (AthLi&m) ) is most bene 
ficial to the world, keeps the mmd steady and firm m neal 
and woe alike, and bestows excellence of foresijjht, speech 
and action Light to all kinds of knowledge, easy means to 
accomplish all kinds of acts and receptacle of all kinds of 
virtues IS the science of AnviksiU ever held to be ’t 

A little reflection will show that so far as the modern 
views regarding the Doctrine of Formal rraimug arecon 
cemed he may well be classified with the modern educators 
rather than with the old ‘disaplmanans We have seen 
that observations have proved that the transfer of mental 
powers from one sphere of mental activity to a lotber is 
possible to the extent there are points of similanlj bel^eeii 
them The strength of will, the power of concentratiou and 
voluntary attention the nervous control and the freedom from 
emotions, passions and excitements which one acquires b) 
the practice of yoga , or the serenity of thought and the 
sublimity of ideals, the au eieaess of the workings of the 
modes of Prakrti and hence of the body and the mind itself, 


* Kautilva Artha Sistra, Chapter VI 
See also the Introduction by S M Mitra to 'Hindu miad 
Training by an Anglo-Saxon mother — Longman?, Green &. Co 
t Kautilya Artha Sistra, Chaptei II 
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the knowledge of the infallibility of the Law of Karma, the 
cognisance of the relation bct\%een Prakrti Puru«a A\hich 
are the fruits of ihe stud^ of philosophy and melopbysjcs ore 
m fact the requirements of man as man ai d become on that 
account the una\ oidable accessories of his worldly existence 
equally serviceable in all the walks of life and equally 
applicable to all the phases of human rctiviij 

Finally, when we find the ancient Rsi prescribing to 
the students a universal Code of Dbarrna* ond making 
It obligatory for eai^h of them to study and follow that 
Code not ns a part of any special professional or technical 
studies, but as a collection of precepts fixed for the good 
of man as man t, and again when we find them sajmg to 
the students that Dharma is to be followed and adhered to 
for the sake of Dharma.J we can beyond doubt, say that 
they reache 1 very nearly to the most modern views regard- 
ing the problem This cannot better be explained further 
than by quoting a passage from Professor DunMlIe’s ‘Child- 
Mind , in which he says — 

‘Further it is to be remembered that there are elements 
which can be made to permeoie the whole of life ideals, 
purposes, aspirations cr ambitions Mota! instiuction and 
training, for instance, whether undertakm at specific times 
cr only incidentally in <*onn»ction with various lessons, is 


• Yajoavulkya Smrti 
Gobbila Grbya Sutra 
Manu 

Vi m Snjrii 

Vpastamba and Gautama 
t Matsya I’ui^oa 

Vi'i u Pari a (WHsonl 
} Bliagarsd Glu 


Chapter }) 

Chapter on Studentship 
Chapter 11 

Cliapicr on Duties of a house- 
holder 

Cliapicr on Siudent^ip 

c erfi 3-4. 

Book in Chtp'er IX 
Chapter III 
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not gnen With a View to etcdlaice in One particular branch 
of activity; we want it to haae an eflect on the whole of 
life. It IS true that such a habit as that f neatness may 
develops within a certain subject (e. ^ \nthmetic) and 
show no signs of sprealing to other sobjfc<-ts v,e g written 
composition) but if the mere habit is based upon an ideal 
(“ whatever is worth doing is worth doing well ”) conscious 
ly accepted by the individual concerned^ U will tend to 
spread to other subjects ♦ 


* Dunville pjodamentali of psychology, ix 
„ Child Mind page zSt 



YI— HISTOHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
NYAYA VAISESIKA LITERATURE 

CanUmed fmn VcL IV, p 70 
By Gopi Nath KAViRi; 

v-haridasa nvaYah-jrara bhattacharya 

01 a]] the Commentsnes on the KSnka portion o! the 
KusumSnjah the one b> Handssa, a man of Nadia, b^s un 
doubtedly gained the widest correncj in Bengal And it js 
as the author of this popular annotation of the Karikis 
rather than for on> other works, that he is remembered b> 
the modern Pandits of Bengal and Mithils 

If the tradition* recorded by Mm Chandra Kinta 
Tarkllahkira in the Preface (p ») to his Commentary on 
KuaumailjaU HsndSsi (SaU lhl<) regarding HarnL'se* 
journev to Mubil" for {he stud> of Nj tja '5 istra and his 
return home with the whole of the Ku»Din\)ijati (including 
the prose portion also) in his memor) be auihentic, the event 
certainij marks an episode of supreme hisloncnl interest 
in the siud> of phdosofh) in Bengal For n mauguralcd 
studies and speculations, and inspired liierar> acuMUes which 
ha\c continued into the present daj 

To wbsl lime Hand^sa should he assigned is n ijucsticn 
to which no final answer can be p\en at pre>-ent It is sure 
that he was earlier than ^afea 152! or 1599 \ D when a 
Ms of bis Comm^ntar) m Ih" Aloka was tran!»''fibcd aid 
the earlier limit of his age » the date of AloLa itself I am 
disposed howTier to take him as a pupil of \ st^deia 
Sirvabbauma. 

• Sjt tee Navadvlpa 5Iahua«, p 6r 

17 
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Among his contnhutjons to the philosophical literature 
of the country the following are known 

A Coramentunes on 

(a) Uda>an5chlrja's 

1 Kusumanjali K'JnkIs 
{h) Gat\ge5a’s 

1 Tftttia chmtamani and 

(e) Fak^adhara’s 

1 TatUft chmnmanjslokat 

VI janaunatha bhattacharyachcpamavi 

Another writer who has had a large number of commen 
tators and wielded great influence on Contemporary thought 
was Janakinatha, more popularl) known as 'BhattacbSrja 
ChQdSmnoi His most famous work tsas 
in which he quotes Snaditja, p 23, Chmtamomkrt, p 217, 
N} ayabhSskarakrt, p 223 and MurSn Milra, p 285, 
and mentions by name his two earlier treatises, lea (a) 
(Ny Si Manj pp 18 , 185), probabb 
a comraentarj on Tattvachintamani and (i) cTIftW^^TO 
(P 185) 

VII— RAGHUNATHA siromani 

After Vasudeva the philosopher that calls for special 
notice here is the great Ragbunatha variously styled Siromani, 
Tatkika Siromani or Tarkika Chduamani He was the 


* S«stTi’s Rtp^irt ^ooo , p 15 ?t!terson, Vi, no 
218, p 16 

t Mitras Notices, Nos 28502852 The three Mss dealing 
wth the three sections of tbc work vis 
svere cop e I by one Kandarpa Ray on the bank of the 
Ganges ( g ) in ‘ 7 aka 1523 ( ^jrflfefsiosiUJirrf^lstl^ ), 

1522 and 1521 respectnely 
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grM.test figure in Nadia, and next to Gsnge^a the greatest 
in the field His studies ranged over a wide area, and hts 
philosophical speculations were as deep as they were %aned 

The story of Raghunatha s life is not known m 
detail He was bom m a very humble Brahman family 
of Paiichakhanda Sjlhet (Assam), where bis ancestor 
Srldhara Acharya bad migrated from Mithila in 53 Tnpura 
Era (=643 A P) and settled On the death of his 
father, Gobinda Chakravarti, at an early age the family 
was thrown into hopeless confusion There was no 
earning band m the house The burden of expenses fell 
on Raghunatha s mother, Sita Devi but how long could 
the poor widow manage it ’ She soon found herself in 
great straits It is said that at this time a batch of pilgnms 
from her village was setting out on a holy trip to Navadvipa 
for a dip in the Ganges Sita Oevi, wuh her infant son, 
felt inclined to accompany this part) — which she did, but 
before they could reach Nadia Siia fell seriously ill and was 
deserted by her companion* Upon recovery she resumed 
her journey and reached her Ccstination m the company of 
a kind ineTchatit of the place At Nadia Sita took shelter 
with the great VSsudtva Sanabhauma who received 
Raghunitha into bis favour and began to teach him with 
great care 

It is said that in his early life he had been a student of 
Visudeva bat later on he went to Mithila m order to study 
the knotty points of Njdja Sasira with Pak'adhsra whose 
reputation of scholarship attracted him He is said to have 
been blind of an eye, and so the tradition runs that when 
be stood in presence of Pekvadhara eager to sit at his feet 
and dnnk at that fount of learning of which be bad heard 
so much talked, the Utter b«ng struck bj his odd look, 
ijuestioned him thus 
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S'JTTT^T^* I 

51^ ^ ^ STm^sR^ra^: II 

At this querj of Palv«adhara RaghunStha was much annoy- 
ed at heart, but he N\as not to be daunted He retorted 
readily “He who is capable of giving an eye (povser of 
\nsion) to the eyeless is to be considered a real teacher, while 
the rest are mere nom*-s »ITTT?nfttSf*)” 

Or hi5 return from MithiK with the laurels >et fresh 
upon his head Raghunatha won a great came m the country 
Students from various parts gathered round him and listened 
to his learned discourses 

He wrote m the course of bis teachers life o series of 
works iQcluding numerous commentaries acd an onginal 
treatise dealing with philosophy , 

A Commentaries on 

(a) Udayanas 
1 Atmattttt%aviveka 
(Stein p 135), 
and 11 Nyaya Kusumanjali 
(4) Sri Har«a s 

1 Khandamkhanda Khadya ( 

(r) Vallabha s 

I Nyayalllavatl This ts identical with (e) i! 

(d) GangeSa s 

i lattvachiiitaroam ( ^ ^ 


• There are two old Mss of Raghuaatha’s Commentary on 

Uraatattvavi\eka m the Govt Sansknt Library Benares one 

(called erroneously m the Cobpboo vnnc^n) dated Saka 1538 
and Samvat 1672 (-iGiSA D ) and the other dated ^aka 1516 
(-1594 A D) 
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and (tf) Vfifdhamgna’s 

1. Kroi!aralipnil,SS»(^f^iaorfipjf^or(5j^), 

and 11. N>Sya!]Ja\abpnskgia. 

S And an angtnsl trac^ called 

(a) vanuusly called 

Among the above treatises the commentry on Chita- 
kno’nn >s justly the most 

successful end popular Stnee its publication this \vork has 
drnen all the venerable old commentanes out of fashion, 
so much so that the ver> names of \socl,a like Aloka (by 
Paksadhara) and Ptakasa (by Ruchidatta) are now well 
nigh forgotten The whole host of later nnters drew upon 
him for their inspiration 

Raghut) itba vras a bold, subtle and onginal thinker, and 
It would seem from the words used in the Dldbtti that he 
was a bit too highly conscious of his own powers Cf 

wRt 31^7% rigtri ?r?rtr^ ti 

(End of ) 

He dccl ires that his commertarj on ChintSmacn embodied 

the essence of v-nnous Ss^tras (HI’' PltUR 

drawn out b> studj ( J and conteraplatioi (^p?«TT) 

Rafhun itha had unqucstionabU a rc^l gift for poetical 
c-tpressjon rare among the fegiaans of the Middle Ages. 
The wcU known verse 

trr^fvnr <rtwtr i 

^P!I3 

^t33 ?ttr?rfvnTt rtrsi i 
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and B SiddhSnta rah&s^arn 

MathurSnStha was a Vai‘trava m his personal creed 
His father Sri R ima Torkslaakara was a great pandit and 
seems to have been the author of a voluminous Commentary 
on some work m Ny i)n<-islra* Probably the commentary 
was on Chmtamani, and it is interesting to find the son 
contro\erting the views of the father In the Govt Sansknt 
Library, Benares, there is a Ms of Sri Rama's Commentary, 
called Tippntil, on Rflghunatha’s Atmataltvonvekadldhili 

IX -BHAVANANDA SIDDHANTAVAGISA 

Bhavananda was one of the ablest representatives of 
the Nadia School of Thought, and though his works have 
not enjoyed the same celebrity tn Bengal as they have done 
ID the South It does not detract in the slightest degree from 
their ment It is a strange fact of which no true historical 
explanation can } et be rendered that among the commen 
tanes on Bhavananda none has proceeded from Bengal It 
seems that soon after its publication the book was subjected 
to a severe cnticism m certain qiiartersf, and that tn conse 

« Evidently the verse ts flnta here and has to be interpreted 
m a double sense, being at once applicable to the great RSma 
Chandra and Sn Rama, Mathura natbas father As explaioed 
IQ reference to the second mtcrpretalioo, the nord ought 

to mean a book prepared by 6ri Rtma srfec/ycijlH some jagir 
secured and the names of three contemporary scholars 

named ‘Bhuvaoa vanquished lo debate, by whom his glones were 
sung 1 donot Tcoow whether all this is not to be rejected as 
mere conjecture End of Matburis Commentary on Tattva 
chmtamani 

t Oppert (3025, ^278 . H, '*408) mentions a treadse of this 
kind b) one Vajratanka S'astrio. But it is a comparatively recent 
production Vajratafaka seems to have written also acommentary 
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quenca of this the stods' of the work w&s left altogether 
uncated for m the couat^ of its birth*. Thanis are due, 
however, to MahSdeva PuntamUr for reviving an interest in 
tbe study of this valuable but much neglected work and for 
populanstng it through his commentaries. 

Bhavananda left b^md him two worthy pupils in 
Jagadl^a and RSqhavendmf, both of whom distinguished 
themselves as scholars and made valuable contributions to 
philosophy and literature 

The name of BhavSnanda’s guru is not known Tradi 
tton makes Bhavananda MathurSnatha’s disciple, which on 
chronological grounds is admissible , but ma> it not be that he 
was RaghunSlha’s direct pupil ^ The following e\tract taken 
from his cortimentacj on Anunwnadidhiti, where RaghunStha 
IS tefened to as ‘UhnHlchSrya, wmildseero to poinMoibis 

conclusion 

fiwnto 



on nhivSnandi, called Dhavinandl orakiMkt (vide HuICzsch, No 
1463, II, pp 137 S) 


* Cl Mab tf«v& spunc^entfeinarU towards tbe beginmn" of 
bis comrocntaiy on DbavSmndi (AnumAQa) 5r>n’’rv!j fqgjrj. 
umnnpnti (?) 'tfndiliJHM ; i 

tJUTOin n 


I RSchaveodra was nwch loved bj his tulor So sajs 
Chira'ilva m the Nndvantnodalarai rpI 

snTmrsrgf^ oronuTitd 3^ 1 




Chspltn, verse r- 
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I I hold, therefore, pending further 
evidence to the contrary, that Bhavananda was Raghunatha’s 
junior pupil nnd that on the latter’s death or probably on his 
retirement through the infinnities of age, when teaching was 
impossible, Bhavananda completed his studies with Mathurs* 
natha And this would be in keeping with Bhavananda's own 
statement m his commentary on the Dldhiti 

I 

Here la a list of works written by Bhavananda 
A. Commentaries on 

(a) Gafigefa's 

1 Tattvachmtamapi 

(b) Pakjadhara’s 

I Tattvachmtamaoyaloka ( = 

(c) Eaghunatha's 

j TattvacbinlSmaijidldhiti ( 

a'nftwt ) 

B 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

X— GUNANANDA VIDYaVAGISA BHATTaCHaRYA 
Guijananda, better known as VidySvagi^a BhaftachSrja, 
was a pupil of Madhusudana and wrote a large number of 
commentaries, viz on 
(a) Udaj ana’s 

1 Nyajnkusumanjaliprakaraija 

firtq; )• The work is called atrTOfst^m the 

Ms of the Govt Sanskrit Library, Benares 
« This IS a commentary on the whole of Kusumaijali, and 
not on the metrical portion of it only, as noted by Mr. Chakn 
vartj (j. A. S B , 1915, p *79) 
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(b) Vardhamana s 

I Gtina Kitana\aliprBlkasa ( — or 

(c) PaV«adbara s 

1 Tattvachintawaijjalolta, 5abda section (— 

), aad 

(d) Raghunatha’s 

i Anumana Didhiti 

II NyayalilavntiptakasadidhiU (=5*1^^ ) 

III Ateatattvavivelffldidbui ( ) 

and IV Guoakranavaliptaka^adhttiiti This worL is 

identical with (b) i 

HiS time IS unknown, but it maybe surmised that he 
lived about the end of the 16th ccntucy Ibis is proved by 
the fact that there exists in the India Office Library a Ms of 
hts Guna\ivclivi\cka with 153t SaU S]5T^) 

or 1612 A D ‘as the date of ns transcription Besides, 
as his tutor cannot be identical with the famous author of 
the Adiaiiasidibi the time here proposed for him would not 
seem incompatible The fact that he was criticised by the 
Jam Logiaan Ya^oiijajagani tin the letters NySyaKhaedana 
khxdj a presents no chronologi el difficulty 

\1 —RAMA RUDRA TARKA\ AGlgA 
Rudrfl to be distinguished from another and mote 
famous Rudra surnuncd Nyiya V^chaspatiJ was grandson 
• Not 1023 A D a< minted bi Dr Vidyibh «ana m his 
Indian Logic p 

} l6o8— i688A D 

t Aufrccht fCat.Cat,Vot I, pp 538— 359) has erroneously 
placed the works ot the two Rwdias under ihe single name of 
Rudra Ny ya t«chasp3li and made him the grandson of 
Bha>4nanda In Vol HI. P i« howaicr the rboic of Rudra 
Nyajaachospatis, gnndf»lhcrBppcBO« 5 rT««tyas\"dyiv»chispali 
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of Bhavamnda Siddhlntai tgl^d on whose Klrakachalvra 
he wrote a Commentary. In the Colophon he distinctly 
attributes this work to his grandfather ( ) 

Kudra wrote another Commentary on the Siddh mta 
muktavalt, where he calls his father ( 313 ) Sn K irna ( ^ 

), MadhusQdana may have been the name of his 
Guru Ind Off, p 674 

XII — RAMABHADRA SARVABHAUMA 
Very little is knovrn about Ramabhadra’s parentage or 
personal history except that he was the guru of the famous 
Jagadiga Tarkalankara* In the introduction to many of his 
commentaries (e g on the Padarthatattvamropana) he calls 
himself the son of one Cbo4amani whom Hall identiiies 
with the TarkiUchadamoni KaghuoStbat 
He was the author of— • 

A. Commentaries on 
(a) Gotama a 

1 Nylya Sutras This commentary is of the nature 
of a gloss and is generally known by the name 
Copies of this work are very 
rare I examined a coniiplete Ms of the with 
Pandit Mukundo Sastri of Benares, which has 
since been acquired for the Sanskrit College 
Library Benares 

* Cf Jagadl^a in ^aWasaktipraka^ika — 

I 

Mr Chakravarti IJ A S B , jgxg, p 281) and Dr Vidya 
bhi'aiaflnd Logic, p 468J wrongly make Ramabhadra the son 
of Bbavsoatha and Bhvani The error is apparently due to an 
original confusion on the part of Aufrccht (Cat Cat , I, p 517) 
and Stem (p 148) 
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(b) Udayana s 

I Kusumaiijsh Kinkas* *1^15 was ortcc a very 
popular commentac} nod shared the reputation 
of Handasa s orlv in Bengal 

H Guna Kiraoat«li(^5r£^J(^) 

(c) Rngbunatha s 

1 Padarthatatlvaviiechaott ( ®n*T?I ) In this work 
R. 1 rrabhadfa refers to the new* of his father 
{p 1}2) and of his graodfather (p 111) 

« tt roa> he observed that Ramabhadra was not the author 
of the entire commeoiary which m Beops! passes under his name 
The earl er part of the work, where the author names h« parents 
as BbaTanstha and Bbavsn and where he remarks that lo 
interpreting the te\t he has closely followed the lostructioDS 
received from h>s fether (‘jiwsfiw fvtjsJniwttn^igBiryvw ' ), is 
Strongly reminisceat of S'ankau Mwra and must have proceeded 
from tiis pen And as a matter of fact, for this very reason, 
the whole commentary is asenbed to Saukara Misra in Mitbild 
To me, boireier it seems that the cooimenfary knono as Irnoda 
JO Mitbila (BOtiwd by Aufreebt in Out Cat p 2^3 and by Dr Jba 
m his perfacc to V divioodn) aod ns Ramabhadri id Beogal 
(notiGcd iQ Mitra, No 52^) was not the work of a single author 
but the joint production of ffaikara and Rlmabhadra it had been 
commenced by Sankara hUsni bat for some reason or other left 
incomplete by him and was subsequently completed by Rama 
bhadra Satvahbauma Th s will explain the origin of the erro 
ocQus Statement in regard to the parentage of Ramabhadra 
That this IS not a mere supposition will be clear from an actual 
entry m the following extract from the commeotary 

6a 3 5 of a very oM Ms, u, 
possession of Pandit Hanhar Ssstrfof Beoaresj But the full test of 
Bankara Misra 5 ‘ Vtnoda is ^so aralable, a copy of which exists 
in the Sansknt Cdlege Library Benares See ante (Vol flf. 
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and B (a) ‘5 little keown 

but It IS reterred to in {c) i (Repnnt from the 
Pandit p. 96} and therefore preceded it. 

(b) f^-aird^K (Burnell, p 121 a), 
and (C) (Hultzsch, No 1404, II. p 

133) In this \^o^k Ramubhadta refers the 
current notion of the logicians regarding the 
Igneous character of gold 

XIII.— jagadiSa TARKALANKARA 

Among the disciples of Bhavananda none was so emi- 
nent as the famous JagadiSa who, with MathurSnatha and 
Gadadhara, forms the small band of post Didbitian Logicims 
la Bengal Jagadi^a is said to have been a descendant of 
SanStana Miira, the fatber-in-Iaw of Cbaitanja Devs and 
lived probably in the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century • 

From Jagadi^a’s statement m the NySjorahasya itappears 
that he was also the pupil of Kamabhadra Slrvabbauma 

He was the third son of Yadava chandra Vidj Svagila 
and had five brothers He had two sons, i e Raghunatba, the 

p 147) The late Mah8ni8bop.idhyayaMahesa Chandra Nyayaratna 
(m his 'Brief Notes on ihe Modern Nyaja System of Philosophy 
and its technical terms’, p 5) ascribed this commentary on the 
Kusumiiijalikankis to one Ramabbadra Siddhcintavagisa/ whose 
name IS associated by popular tradition with the establishment of 
the image of PoJa-m 5 at Nadia and whom he takes to be the 
earliest exponent ol "Njaya in Bengal (eirlicr than Vusudeva 
Sirvabhauma) But this is evidently without any foundation in 
fact 

•A Ms of Jagadiea's KsvyaprakSiarahnsja was copied b) 
one of his pupils in ^aka 1599 (- 1677 A D ) 
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aulborci SanlJj}ntati%ftvdasa, *nd RudreJvtim, the father 
of Ramabhadra Siddhantavagiia 
JagadiSa was the aothor of 
A Commentanes on 

(a) Pra^astftpadi’s 

1 Padartha Dharrna Saagrabn This 

e'ctends to Dravja secUon only 

(b) GangeSa’s 

1 Tattvachmtaroarii 

(c) Raghuriatha*s 

\ NjayaVlavatididbm 
ti Tatti.'a.cluntamanidJdhiti (sstratfsipn) 

This IS popukdy known as jSiadisi 

B la! aiwRiw 

(W 

XIV— R\GHAVENDR\ BHATTACHARYA 

Satavadhana 

Next to Jogadi?a the roost remarkable person among 
Bhav 5 nanda’s disciples was Raghaveodra BhauScharya In 
the first chapter of Vidsanmodotarangigi, a work of unique 
interest b} Chiroujn* Bha'taA,h 3 fya, the author, who calls 
him'eli Ragbava s son, gi\e» d sliort hut interesting account 
of his own family Ue claims dsai-eot from a native of 
Radhapur, who is said to ba\e been a high authonty on 
ceremonies relating to sacnfice and it is related that once by 
sirtue of his est-aotdinni> powers of sacnfice he was able 
to ensure the safety of the county of Gauda from what 13 
nnuely desenbed as the inroads of r 3 k>asas He belonged 
to Ka^jt-pa gotta and bis descendants ranked m Gauja as the 
noblest in social scale H15 descendant ta the 5 th remove 
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was Ka^mstha Slmudnklchuryft, a great palmist, phjsiogno- 
mist and fortune teller*. He had three sons, Rajendra, 
Raghavendra and Mahc^a 

R"igha\endra was certainly the roost accomplished of 
the three brothers He obtained the title of Bhattacharya 
Satavadhlina while he was jet ft boy of only 16 jears of age 
He read various Sastras m the tol of Bhavlnanda Siddhanta* 
vagiSa, and became m course of time a past master in the 
Science of Dialectics and a great controversialist Ragbaven* 
dra was a poet of exlraordmary powers, and his SlokaSati 
will ever remain a monument of his marvellous skill m this 
art Chiranjiva quotes the following tributary verses written 
by two different poets in praise of Raghavendra's wonderful 
gifts . 

One poet soys — 

(1) I 

The other says 

(2) i 

5t ii 

All this goes to shew that Ragbavendra was held in 
great esteem by his contemporanes Bbavananda was struck 
wnth hia genius 

^ %TSf^ KfllCWTO II 

Raghaverdra is ciedited with three works, — none however 
on Nyaya,— by his son, vi 2 and 

XV — RAMABHADRA SIDDHANTA VAGINA 

RSmabhadra SiddhlntavagiSa, a resident of Navadvipa, 

IS said to have been the son of RudreSvara and grandson of 

^ »n5I* II 
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Jagadifa.' He-svasihe pnpi] of bis grandfather. Cf. the 
verse Z at the beginning of hia comnsenlar), called 
(Mittra 3367 or the cmly work passing under his 

Dame on JagadiSa’s SabdaSalvttprdl^ilta* 

^ tiT^asas^f«a?fiTf5i^PiTJi i 

^ ^5F.i u 

SkL Coll Cat), p, 265, Xo 46 O 

XVI.— GAURtKANrA SARVABHAUM t 

bhattacharya 

Among the Commentators of TarkabhsjS Gaurikatiia's 
name occupies perhaps a uoique positioo, both on account 
of the eshausiive ttealroefit of the topics raistd in tbe te.st 
as well as for Us great bulk His Commeettty on Tarka- 
6h5<5 IS certainly his best production, and perhaps the trest 
thorough ivork of its kind esisting in the literature 
As to his time it may be roughly fiieJ i i-this jiaj 
In the work jast menttoned GaurikSnta alludes \ ary 
frcqueotly to the views of Balsbbfldra and Goiardhana and 
lehemently denounces them as erronfoost' Gciurdhana's age 
has been ascertained to be the I 6 lh centuiy, which therefore 
furnishes the tipper limit of Gaank:tDta'& life period, 


• This Commeotary is wroogty ascribed to R »mabhadra 
Sinahhaums in the PteTace (p z) to Padjtthaiattvanirnpana 
fV P. Dube's Editiofll 

t See, For instance, the followiug extract from the Bhav*r« 
tbodlpikii where rhe definition of «liin b) Balabhadn and Go\ ar- 


dh»na has been attacked bj Gaunkmta 

W r fiSif'ptf ' d l fdb Rd t U ' ^l I S tlM »rf^ tTHRl^T^rifh 


itR? ’prnt!’, tra mm sjhaim-m rrft omrrntt *tfit 


ttfure^ tmuuwiijvkt 


19 
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the other or lower limit, however, is afforded by the age oi 
Mddhava Deva (i. e. the end of I7th century) who quotes and 
criticises the opinion of Gaurikanta in his own * 

Hence it may be concluded with tolerable certainty that4 
Gaurikanta lived in the early part of the 17th century. 

Gaunkaota's works are : 

A Commentaries on 

(a) Pra5astop5da’s Padarthadharma Saifagraha. 
This work, unknown to Aufrecht, I find 
mentioned under the title of 

in his Bhavarthadlpika ( Benares 
College Ms. 155, foL 3b ). 

(b) KeSava Mirra's 

». TarkabhasS This work !s also 

called in the colophon of the chapter of the 

Benares College Ms. 156, fol. 2 5b. 

Commenting on the nature of anubbava in his Commen- 
taiy on the Tarkahha^a Gaunkanta quotes the following 
verse and says that it occurs in the teat in some Mss ; 

^iRrs JPTwt I 

«4:*KHt35ir ii 
Fol. 9b. 

(c) Reghunatha’s 

i. Tattva Chintamamdldhiti. 

This work, too, is not mentioned in Aufrecht, but is 
referred to as (Ms 156, fol. 22b) 

in connection with the discussion of 


(d) Annam Bbatta’s 
1 . Tarkasaftgraha 
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B 

(>) wsgfaga iqjft 

GaurlkSnta's refereace to Sambhauma ( Gtusres 
College Ms 163, fol 13Sb ) in conjunction -with 
DidhitiL^a must be imdeistood as stocking for tbe 
great Vasudeva Sarvabhouma, and not for Rama 
bhckdta or K^ija^a It is not jet known 
whether G&uiikanta was a poet, but be describes 
himself as f^ci < tH id tbe colophon of tbe 
Ptatyaksa section «{ his Bbaiattha d«pika (Benares 
College Ms 156) 

xvn — harirAma tarkavagisa • { 1625 a d ) 

Homama's repnUtion as on eminent Naiylyika e( the 
Nadia school docs not rest so much upon bis own produc' 
tions, as upoQ his relation as tutor to the great C&dSdhsra 
Dhat^chtirja Gut there is no doubt that he was tbe 
tecoenised head of the then Naij'ijika. communitj of 
K&iadvipa It is said that he used to get the highest 
reward in all public ossemblies, e disfmction which has 
invariably been confined to the schofet occupying the fore 
most rank nt Nadia for erudition and controversial eloquence 
Of the long list of his works the greater part are already 
forgotten, except one or two little pKces which ere some* 
tunes used b> inquisilue students His works were numer 
BUS and stnkingly ongmal Here arc some names 

A Commentaries on 

(a) Siv iditja t 

I SeptBpad^rthl 


Alto suraamed TarkUoaUn. 
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(b) Gaiigc^a's 

1. Tatt\a Chintamniii. The author of 

Mahima’ desenbes u os a mere aclaptatjon 
from ChjnMma!3i, and not nn actual com- 
mentary 

B A large number of bnef tracts, e g. 

(a) Mndicating Udojono’s theorj 

of onumiti vu,— 

afsc'n'arjB^ 13&I Bfg- 
5rr0iw3fnRnici5aS i>’ 

(b) 

(oi >:5i%njf!ran: 

(d) PiTOBIBI? 

(e) ntora%Prar: 

(f-k) B55i!iT^, swuijafil^, siSfSifanmiaEnHjfe, nfif- 

I 

Harirsma died a npe old man GadSdhara- and 
Raghudevat were hjs principal students 
Horirama quotes among other works, from one Njaya 
Keustubha But it is evident tfiat this can not have been 
the work of the famous Mnhadeva Funatamkar who was 
his successor In the Govt Sanskrit Library Benares, there 

IS a Ms of Raghutle\as Commentary on the Kusumafijali 
Kankas transcribed by Mahadeva in his own hand As 
Raghucleva was Harirlma’s pupil Mahndeva could not 
have lived before the latter 

• Hall, p 55 

t Weber, I p 204 (Ms 685, DravyasarasaDgroha of 
Ragbudeva) Pelerson, VI pp 15-16 
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As a. teacher of Raghudeva Hanrama may be assigned 
to the first quarter of the 17th century, 

xvui.-jayarama nyayapaSchanana 

From the introductory verse (No 1) of his commentary 
on the Didhiti it appears that Jayaratna was the pupil of 
one lUiniabhadra BhattScharya •. But who this RSma- 
bhadra might have been there 13 no means of ascertaining. 
Mr ChaUavarti takes him as the Athor of Njayarahasjam 
which is likely, but it seems to me more probable that he 

was the same as the pupil of Jagadija JayarSma's time 
can be determined with exactness and he may be assigned 
to the thud and fourth quarters of the 17lb century. For 
there is evidence to show that be was Jiving at Benares 
m Samvat 1714 or 1657 A Dt and composed one of his 
works in Sum 1750 or 1693 A D. 

He ts known to have been the author of the foiloiving 
works 


A. Commentaries on 
(a) Gautama s 

1 Nyaya Sutras The work 

contains the following references • 
tI7TOm?5T, bb". Oi’ '' 11*1 In’; 

, <l', lib’ 3b‘, 

10l^ 101^^ 4l>’, 10b*, IHn*, Hb* 

U fib*; 5(71 4b*,flTwl^5, 1 V,rnf^iPEci:, Cb‘; 


* t 


Rt, 1 Une i 


t In llie •Decision' of Benares t'anditj dated Sam 
the name of Pt Japt^ma NySjapaichiioBa occurs in the list cf 
the signatonss This ' Decaion has been published by R S 
Piropatkar in hit ‘fhVHSSW (*9s6}, p? jS-Si 
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Sn’; ISb’; I21i‘; 

14b‘ J ^iqn^rnn!, 20a‘, 29b' ; JrRl^ra:, 28a*i 
nRl^^gqtft'I:, "5a' i fjBn;, 29b’ ; ^ipjfa^ror:, 32a‘'; 
76i’j sjraiJjf!, 34b‘, 83b*'; ttm)?!:, 96b‘ (the 

View is refuted by the niitbor ); SIT 2 J;, llbb'; JtfttJ'ti'JS, 
135b‘, 135a‘; 145a'. 

It was composed in Sam 1750 or 1603 A. D.# 

(b) Udaj’ana’s 

i, Kusurnafijali Katikas ( ). It is referred 

to in his Padarlhfimsla. t 

(c) Pak$adbara’s 

I. Tattvachintamanyaloka ^ ) Referred 

to as Alokarahasya m bis commentary on the 
Kusuminjali katikas. 

. (dj Raghunitha’s 

I. Giioa KtraoavaliprakS^a didbjh 

II. TflttvachintSmani didhiti ( *= si^taftrotcT or 

). 

B. 

(a) or or J. 

It IS a valuable treatise, quite original in its 
treatment. The author declares his object in 
writing this tract as purely critical : 

* Vidyab^vv.aa’^a, Indiaa Lcgi^ p 478. 

I aifvTB U.lfi*l«'yKs4ltll*yM*'^«*i ( fol 74b* of Ms i68 
belonging to Govt. Sanskrit Library, Benares ). Three Mss of this 
work exist io the Govt. Sanskrit Library, Benares 

X Sabdarthacnala is not a distinct work, as Mr. Chakrayarll 
(J. A. S. B., 1915, p. aSj) and Dr. V3dySbhu?t(ia ( Ind. 
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Sgraai 

BTOii' fiftaift gfe^ftat miiil i j 

SOT asns ss frafirgs-rsli 

isstR fsa^i^ 5ipgissraTfsss^ II 

From the ubo^e n trppears that the work was intendEd 
to form a kind of sopplement to the PtaSastapSda bba'jam 
and tht Kirana\ah 

(b) i5jfv^cinfa5f^re 

(c) 

(<f) eUTTOHin 

X1X.-GA.DADHARA QHATTACHaVRYA (1650 A D) 

Gadadbara, son of Juacharya and a younger contcm* 
potary of Jagadi<a, was a Varcndm Brahman, onginnllj cf 
Laktmicbapar in the district of Pabna* He came to 
Ifadia for prosecution of studies, and being odmuted to the 
(fl of Hanrjma TarkavagUa, thegic&test living professor of 
NySytilsua, lie \\a$ soon able through diligence ond 
stead) application to tvm for himself the fat our of his tutor 
and rise into prominence It is said ihat owing to 
Hanrama’s death before completion of his studies Gadadbara 
could not secure any title of distinction 


Loffic, p 478) hold butanly another name of the Pad rtbatnjfi 
The author himsell employs the two names indifferenlly for this 
work Thusm the secord benedictory verse at itc beginning 
( aiBtaf^c) and »n the second gerse at the end of 
the Dravya sectwn ( e-incrat nf^ am eiBI Ac 1 ihe name Pad- 
nrlhamtU is used, bul in rerse l at Uie end of ihc Dravja section 
the tt-otk IS referred to under the name cf ^abdirthamkU 
lio^fn »•’ rm'STiiin'Jk) 

• Natadvipamahiml p Ss. lo the copy ef the India Offee 

Mj. of Gatlldharia Anuirwradidhitilippaiit, he IS oilled mmyl- 

«? ier« nulnw ntwt ‘ P 
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It was Hanrara&’s dying %Msh that on his death 
Gadadhara should succeed him to professorship in his 
as othenvise its reputation would not be maintained 
Gadadhara readily consented to comply with this last wish 
of his tutor, and began to teach, hut he «oon found to hiS 
great disappointment that no students cared to come up to 
him for study, and even the old batch deserted him one b) 
one His absence of a '• conventional title" of merit was 
a bar to his real claim to tutorship However, Gadadhara 
was not a man to allow his spirits to be dumped by this 
He left his tutor’s place, and founded a school of hts own m 
a delightful little garden on the wayside of the roainroad 
leading to the Ganges Here in the cooling shades of the 
trees he made his abode In the absence of any students 
coming to hear him he vvoold deliver his lectures before the 
creepers and plants of fioivers Panditscoming to the garden 
for plucking flowers and passing b} it on their vvaj to the 
Ganges for bathing would often pause to hear him and found 
his discourses ss learned as attractive Gadadhara’s fame 
thus spread around within a remaiknbly short period and 
drew towards him flocks of students from vanous quarlers*. 

He was the author of — 

A Commentaries on 

(a) Udnjana’s 

I N) ayakusurndtijaU 

(b) Paksadhara's 

I TaUv^liuitStnan) aloka 

(c) Raghunaths s 

I AtmatattvnviveU didhttt Tradition places (hts 

among the earliest works of GadSdham 

II TattvachintSraanididhiti 


Kavadvipa Mohrmi, pp. 8 a 84 Shastri, Notices If 



( ) 


B. 

(«) 

and (b) 64 short tr^Atises, Inoun as Vadartbas, dealic 
each with a separate topic of the new school o 
NyayRpfailosOphj',sach«i f^»TO?rPTIT, 
m IV V 

TKtaannq, vm a3f3>faiita«;ii?,.« 

fi-c S.C. 

Godadhara was a Vaisiava, being a votary of th 
Vradavana form of 5fi Krsna but he did. nc 

fad to pay due reference to the other forms of the Dmtiitj 
Cf his benediction mtheChtiilSmamdidhiti (AnumSaa) wbei 
he uuokes the blessiOj,s of Durga (PpdfJJ g{^?TT). 

His pnnapal student was Jnyarama TarkSknkSt 
(S V ) 

XX.— RAGHUOEVA NYAYALANKARA (1650 A.D) 

Raghudei’a was also HanrSma’s disciple, and plnitiT 
refers to him as his guru ii? Dravjasarasongraha (Weber 
I, p 204) •. He IS said to have been Bhav ananda’s descen 
dant He wrote the foHowiog works 

# In NinVJida ( 0 \f , p 345, Ms 617) he names hrs gur 
TarkiVJgisviM ttbicb roust be uoderitood, m cosjuaction will 
the above statement as applying definitely to Hantama 

Bodas m Ins Introduction to Tarkasa&graha, p 45 and Pi 
V. P Dube 10 Ihe p'efare of his edition of Pad >rtbitattvaniri;pat.j 
p 2, trr'ngb make Raghudeia Mathuranatln’s disciple. Tbi 
mistake wis evidently occutoned bv the fact of both Mathurt 
nith-v and Hanrmia beirmi; a'comrnnn title (c»2 Titkavagi^a] 
But away from the abme extract which throws light on the whot 
qucitiov ths mtbtakc will also be apparent^oben it IS known tha 
o- • \3 was nhavKoaoda's descendant m the jrd or 41 
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A Ccmmentanes on 
(fl) Kanada Sotras 
(&) Udajanas 

1 Nyaya Kusuma ijablCankas* 

(c) Gangega s ^ 

1 Tattva Chintamani This commentary is 
■ known as or popularly bj the 

name of the author as Raghudevi 
(ti) Raghunatha s 

1 Padartha tattva nirupana 
u Tattva Chmtamant didhiti 
in Akhynta vada 

B (a) f^rrtlcrrf^^n: l Raghudeva refers to this in his 
commentary on Padattbatattianiropona (Fandit 
Ed , p 78 ) 

(&) 

(c) , 

ftpd (d) a certain number of tracts, such os (i) 

(ii) (111) ctnmhnr, 

Raghudeva is sometimes identified \Aith the nen 
Kan^ida, but this does not seem to be correct For ue know 
that Kanadass guru was one Chnd tmnni, as mentioned in 
h:s own Bhajiratna and not Hnnrlma or men Jagndl^a 
(S V KnnSda) 

remo\-e (N Mnhim? p 8o) ond that the latter was MathurSnSthas 
direct pup 1 But the verses at*the end of the NafliSd? { 3 fJ 7 
t-lfVsci miT I tn.’TJ 

) seem to show that he read also with JagadI a 
Oi perhaps the word Jagadlsa means God and nothing more 

* Thtre s a Ms o'" th s work dated Sai i739{-iG8aA D) 
in the Govt Sanskrit Library Benares It was trnnjcnbed by 
the great Na ;i)ika ^Iahlde%a Puatamkar 
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On the basis of this supposed sdeotity j_between Ragha- 
deva & Kanads and of the fact that SsnUra Milra pa}S 
obeisance to Kanada in the Upaskara, Sodas makes Saakara 
pupil of Raghudeva 

R^budeva lived at Beoares >(m Haiaprasad ^astri, 
m his Report oa Sanskrit Mss (1906 7 — 1910 11, p 6 ), 
assigns bra to the begjniMDg ot the 18th Century But tbs 
date IS certainly ivrong In the Goit Saasknt College 
Library, Beoares, there is a mnsuscript of Ragbudevns 
coniineDtory on tbe Kusumanjali Karikas trausenbed by 
Mahadeva Puntamkar m Sam 1739 oc 1682 A D Raghutlevs 
\ 5 a 5 therefore of an eariiet date The ‘Decisioa’ of Benares 
Pandits referred to above contains the signature of Rsghu 
deva This 'Deciaion' is dated Sam^at 1714 ( ^ atf.^ TT M ) 
and Sata 1579 ( ). that is 1657 A, D 

Mbcb IS ceosequently the exact date of Ragliudeva 

XM~JA\ARAMA XARKALANKaRa C1675 A D) 

Jajarama 5 father ja^adeva wb» the court pandit of 
Pulia ju the District of Rajsbahee, and had been ongjoally 
a natne of Pabnn In old age he letired to Naxadvlpn 
where be settled petnmncntl) Ja^Uaiina is said to haie 
recened his education in thetpfol Gadadhara and wrote a 
commentary, the only worl, by him )et known to us, on 
hi 5 teachers Saktivsda* 

His most famous popil was Viixauatha Pauchanaca, 
the author of Bha^paochcheda and Muktimlit 

* Hidi, however, assigns *t to a pupil of Jayarima (p 56 ) 

^The lioe of Visvanatbas teachers is gmn thus m tbe 
pedlar saymi; ^ *fAr, n?n ^ 1 ^ iR n 

which gives ui the ofde — fhnrjmi TacitiVIjv di4nra 
UhaittchArya—JiystJow TaffcMaiVtra— Vitvamtha rauchloana 
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XXa— VigVANATHA NYAYASTDDHANTA. ' 
PANCHANANa '(i'654) 

Of all the authors of Nyaja tracts whose .aim has 
been to bring the subject within easy reach none has achie%'ed 
a greater success than Visvanatho, the eldest son of Vidya- 
uivaSa, of Nadia.*" His IihajSpanchcheda with his own 
gloss upon It named Nyaya Siddhauta MulctSvali t occupies 
even now the foremost position among the manuals on 
Njaja VaiSejika philosophy, and fot a learned' and lucid 
interpretation of the original sfltras of Gotama no bettci 
work is available than his Nyajasctravrtti. His other 
works are less known but equally mlerestiog. As to r^i^'ous 
belief he was a Vaijnava and passed the last years*. oi 
his life ill retirement and devotion at Brindavan. It was 
here that he composed, m 1576 Sokn or 1654 A. D., 
his learned commentaries on NjSyaSilra in pursuance *ci 
Siromani’s inleipretatioo. He belonged to the second and 
third quarters of the*'17th Century, ainlwaslEc aothor 
of tbe following books;' '' 

A Glosses on 
(a) Gotama's 

1 . N. Sutras ( ), composed in 1654. 


• His jounger brotbcis were NSrSyana and his father 
was the son of thr yoonper brother of tbe grtai Yt.sudc\a 
SftTvobhfiuma (p. n?) and »s N»id to Iwc tun highly honourrd 
fay Roja Monsingh ul Ambtr end dtfe.t'td m a public nistmblj 
atlhe Court of Toc’airr.nll Ihc preat *cJioI.ir \i.ri.^ai{«u Ubvifi 
of Benares. 

t Thi" work remtnd<? one cf a lets known but ^imiLirly 
named treati*e on Vedanta, \i?, Ved-rla Siddl nts Jhiktav.'ill 
by Prak.i5-in«nda S^imV IVakUamnda undoubtedly nn 

earlier author and It was« his work which appears to have inspired 
the lillo of \Tiran5tha’s gloss co his own Kirikls. ^ , . 
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(b) Raghunatfaa Sironjaui s 

1 Padartba t&thanirQpanain 

(c) His own 

3 ^haiapanchcbheda a collection oj couplets 
smnniarising the doctnres of the Voisejika 
philosophj The wod purports to have been 
written for the use of the author s nephew (?) 
Rajita There js a copy of this work belong 
ing to Nrsmha DiUita, dated 1719 Sam or 
1662 A D 

B 

-<&) 

XXin— TRILOCHANADEVA 

Tnlociiana was the pupil of one K ima, a professor of 
NadiaT and refers to Vacbaspati Nfigra Siromani BhattIcbSrja 
and Guntnanda* His works are 

A Conimentawes on 
(a) Udajanas 

I Kusuraanjali( s:^jn^i5r?qrtlT ) 

and (b) ViSvanalbas 

1 Njjjaszddhantftmakia^ali called 
after the amhors name (HuUrseb, II, p 
132 no 1397) t 

« See Hall p f *4 

t \ufrtcht notes that s'- *Tirt < b s d rn earl 'r 
commentary 00 the MukUvall by hladbus dan* named Mahl 
prabha (Cat Cat, III p. 89} 
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Mahadeva Bhattacharya He was the son of V5gi§ 
varacarya and Bbagirathi From Evidences of style 
and the method of interpretation I feel strongly inclined to 
identify this writer with the author of a similar gloss on the 
Satkhya Sutcas (bankhiavntUsara) If this identification 
he correct Mahadeva had been the pupil of one Svayampra 
kala Tirtha who conferred on him the title of ‘Vedantm • 

His time falls in the last quarter of the 17th Century 
At the end of his Commentary on he gnes 

Samvat 1750 ( ) or 1693 A D as the date 

of its composition 

Weber, Vol TI, p U3 - 
[Cf Garbas Smkh) a Philosophic, p 78 and Sankbja und 
Yoga (Grundriss Senes), p 9] 

XXVI — R UIACH VNDRA SIDDH^IITAVAGI3a 

I noticed a Ms of Rama Chandra s Commentarj on the 
Chmi iTTB^idUlhiti I*ra(jnVi.n «;ection ( 

) III the fairnl) Library of Babu Dik'ita Jade of 
Benares The Ms was incomplete, containing only n fen 
• Sec 

(i) the Colophon at the tod of Bertja MS'fGyG) of Ins 
Sinkhyavrittis m Chap J ^ 

?fh r ait u-ii ’ nrnrf u '^ aviq^ t Pa nT^n tttrrmon • 

ttrr ne arctjTn \ 

Weher, p igj 

and (ii) ihe b<-t»inn np of Per r M*> t f I « C9nrrenury 

oa\i lusafnsnntma — * 

rmifTT dnnm fv^iiMn'cnnn n 

V^tt«r \oJ II 


P 113 
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leaves at the end^ In the Colophon, which js happily 
preserved, the author is styled JIahamahopadhya) a 

XXVII— SRIKRISHNA. NYAYAVaGISA BHATTA- 
CHARYA 

Sri Krfna was the son of GoModa NySyalabknra and 
u as the author of a Commeotary oa the Njaya Siddhanta 
mafijari, called I This Coraraentary was wntten, 
&s the author himself intimates in the Colophbn, at the 
instance of one Raja Bhava Simba, son of Satnilalya * Ko 
clue IS giien as to the identity of these ktngst 

The author of Navadvipa Mohima sajs (p SS), without 
stating any authority, that this Govmda was the descendant 
of t^e great V&sudeva SSrvabbauma and that he was the 
leading pandit at the Court of Nadia It is also said that 
he received 1000 hffhm of rent free land in the tillage cf 
AdabSndi 


• ] inspected a complete, aod apparently >er) old, Me of 
this nork ic the family collection of Bibu Dik ita Jale of 
Benares, uhcre on fol 130 the followm/ colophon uas found ' 



viafHSHVTd. ] 


May this ?atru4atya be identical vwth the hero of the 
poem, •S'atru>alp Chants by one Viiremlha, son of Ntirujana, 
which Peterson notices (3 ’ 

t Rjimamrajana was the 8cknottledj;ed head of the Pandit 
Community bf Nsdin towards the end of the iSth Centur) 
Among his oibcr pupils was the famous or 

RimanStbs 'the mid — a nick name woo for his dwtlljnp onMie 
outskirts of the Vilhge— whose name has become a familiar 
espression for plaia hiing and bigb thinbiog 
21 
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XXIV.— RAMA KRSNA BHATTACHARYA I 
CHAKRaVARTI. 

In introducing his coinmentary on Rama Kr§pa’s Ter- 
kamfta Kr§na Kanta Vidyavagi^a gives ‘a briat but inte- 
resting outline of the early history of the'Buthorts line. He 
says that in the village of Eotoliparah, which as we know 
even now maintains a position of intellectual eminence in 
Bengal, there once lived a Brahmin, named, Govinda, who 
was \vell versed in the Kalapa system of Granimar|^and in 
Smrti and used to teach these subjects to his pupils. He 
had a son, whose name dots not appear iii ihe work, and 
three grandsons viz Durgaprasada, Chan^idasa’and Devi- 
dasa. Devidisa was the youngest and appaTentIy''the most 
intelligent of the group. He had a scholarly disposition.. 
Having finished his education at home, he went out’to Nadia, 
then the centre of Culture m Eastern India, 'with the idea of 
prosecuting higher studies in philosophy' , He Sal fora long* 
tine at the feet of the famous logician BhavSnanda SiddhSnla- 
vHgtla and became one of his most favourite pupils. It is 
said that even oa the jlrst interview lihavliDanda had been 
so much struck with bis scholarship that be had predicted 
about his future greatness. He then marrieil and went to 
Benares, where be became known for Ins learning under 
the title of " VidyabhCsaua It was here that his son, 
Ramakrsoa was born, 

About Ramkrsnna himself Kj^pakanta says little, 
excepting that he was thoroughly conversant with all the 
Ssstras, was a great pandit and won wide celebrity. Besides 
'U’rsiihbeVfiriti'uii'hfts'umrsnJutfi'urs-nraTrmge’Leviclasacam^e 
to Patall, and settled • there os teacher till the end of his hie. 

. • Krsibaksnta quotes the old popular saying- which speaks 
of 6 (or 7 ) great coutcmporaiy scholars, vi7. Jayjdeva and 
Rudranatha at Naaia, RamlnUba at Purvastbali, three Dhil;anis 
at nod R&ma’&ma at Tadila. 
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Whether - Ramaknta reluiMd to Bengal and settled 
.at Nndiaor stfijedcnat BerareF.isrot knc\<iii it is 
ce^tain that his infiaence tia\eUed far and siidp, snd was net 
cnnftred to provincial limits. ' * * . 

Krstjakanttt, . R5ma Ktfpa’s pteai grandson, having 
lived in 1801 A. D. Rama Kr^ia's time may be assigned* ’ 
with some probabibly lo the Iasi quarter r} the 17th 
Centory. ' . 

; He wrote 
A. Commhotories on 
*. (tij^R^ghuoathiSiromaors 
m/ Nyayalilavatt dldhltl 

' ' 'll- TsUvsehmtEmam didhiu 

’ "• in, .Guoa Kiranivali pmHta^dldhiti. 

oodB-V) NySyadJptkti 
(6) Tarkamfti 

' (c) A certain number ol Vtidtirtlias. 

XXV.-MAHADEVA bhattacharva. 

There e.v!sts m the Ctovemment SatisktJl Library, 
Benares, ti MS of a work rawed ftiTtnPl’ifj which on 
examination is (o«nd to be b 'gloss on the N>3>a 
S&triis of Gotams, aUobnted in the Colophont to one 
7TOTR?<tHv&^fi^ (•»»<> Off Cal.r 651 , Ms 

Nd.SiO 

V* . • • Fol jtib 

Th*is clear slitemenit^ ‘he should Bt orce dispel the 

enorof AufrwH t CM C.t I. t37 ) "ho the s^orJf. 

apparcEillj- m Ibe Mm-lsnt> of rvmes. to MibtiJe\a-(»uotlmt»r. 

The tUV Pba'iieh r^s ii a erttaw indication cf the author's 
B 1 , de‘cen«- ^ '** '« Mid lo h»ie been 

undertaUo at the reqursi pI one Sommm Cbat.a. 
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RIahadeva Bhattacharya He was the son of VSgl^ 
varacarya and BhaglraChi From e\idences of style 
and the method of interpretation I feel strongly inclined 
identify this wnter with the author of a similar gloss on the 
Satkhya Satcas (bankhyavnttisaca) If this identification 
be correct Mahadevn had been the pupil of one Svajampra 
haga Tirtha who conferred on him the title of ‘Vedantin’ * 
His time falls in the last quarter of the 17th Century 
At the end of his Commentat) on he gnes 

Samvat 1750 ( ) or 1693 A D ns the date 

of its composition 

IP?TT13J3^*IT^ 11"*^ 

Weber, Vol U, p 113 

[Cf Gatbes Saukh^a Philosophie, p 78 and Sankhya ucd 
Yoga (Grundnsa Senes), p 9] 

XXVI— RAMACH-\NDRA SIDDHaNTAVAGISa 

1 noticed a RIs of Rama Chandra s Commentary on the 
Chintamacidldhiti Praijnksa «5ectior) ( 

) in the family Library of Babu Dikfita Jade of 
Benares The Ms v ns incomplete containing only a few 
* See 

(i) the Colophon at the end of Berl;n MS (636) of his 
Sankhyavrittisjra Chap I 

?IR qo t 

W^ber, p 18s 

and (») the beginning of Bert n MS ('SM) of h»s Cgmrrientary 
on \ j ausahasranama — ' 

i I i 

*?5Tvn dJiT^ n 


Weber, Vol 11 p 113 
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leaves at the end^ In tjie Cdophoi, which happily 
preserved, the author is styled Mahamahopadhyaja 

X'CVn— gRiKRISHNA. NYAYAVAGISa BHATTA ' 
CHARYA 

SrlRr^eawas the son of Govinda Ny5yalahk%ra and 
was the author of a Commentary on the Nyaya Siddhanta 
mailjarl, called 1 This Commentary was written, 

as the author himself intimates in the Colophfin, at the 
instance of one RSja Bhava Simba, son of gatruSalya * No 
clue IS giien as to the identity of these kingst 

The author of Naiadnpa Atahtma says (p 6S), without 
Stating any autfiortty, that this GavtaHi « as the descendant 
of t^e great Vssudeva SSrvabhauma and that he was the 
leading pandit at the Court of Nadia It is also said that 
ha received 1000 U^hit of rent free land in the ullage of 
A^abSndi 


• 1 inspected a compJeie, and ipparently \erj old, Ms ol 
thui work 10 the family collection of BJbu Dik ita Jale of 
Benares, where on fal t3<j the foHowio; colophon was found 



fe ann «4iy[w-d;i«w«Tnei>T4f *mni: i 

l.3TT?llT 0*^ *tnf^5BTfRT>l | 


May this fi’otns'alj'a be identical with the hero of the 
poem, S^atni-alya Chirita by one ViiY«n*tha, son of Nunjana 
whicJi I’elerson notices ( j 34 a) ? 

‘ -f Raman rJjana was the acknowledged head o! the Pandit 
Commumty of Nadu lonird* the ead of the rfith Cenluiy 
Among bis other pupils w-ts the fnmous 5 ^ trWTU or 
RJmanllha the wild —a mck name won for h^ dwelling on the 
outskirts o( the Viflagt — whose oime has become a familitr 
expression for plain Using and high thinking 
21 
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XXVin— KRSNA kanta vidyavagiSa 

Knjija Kanta, the son of Kallchatana Nyayalankara and 

Tarinl Devi and apupilofRamanarSynnaTarkapaiichananat 
was a Brahmin of the Vaidic class He flourished towards 
the end of 18th and beginning of I9th Century — during the 
reign of Maharaja Gtnsachandra of Krishnagara * 

He was the author of 
A Commentaries on 
(n) Raghanstba’s 

i Padarthatattvanirupana 
(J) Jagadila’s 

1 Sabda gakli pra^SsikS ( ) 

This work was composed m Saks 1723 or 1801 A D 
(ff) Ramakrsna’s 
i Tarksmrta 
B (rt) N)ajaratna\ali 


• cf Vidjrabhu‘ana, Indian Logic, p 485 
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VII 

AN 

INDEX TO THE PROPER NAMES 

OCCORING IN 

VALMlKl’S RAAIAYANA 


{Bated on Bcrrlay <ik< 1 CnltuKa SdiUont) 


Manmatha Natha R\y, M A 



PReFATORV NOTE 


It IS hitdlj possible to o\erestimRte the ^alue 
of scjenlific indexing, especially of works which are 
considered as forming the basic literature for the cuUnrai study 
of a nation From this point of view the Epics and the 
Puraoas occupy the foremost position Much has been done of 
late m this direction-thongh more still remains-for thellahs 
bhSrata bj ‘luch eminent scholars as Hopkins and Sflrensen, 
but tne RamXjana seems to have received but scant attention 
The labours o! Weber, Jacobi and others m connection 
viith the RamSjana, like those of Holtzmann, Dahlmann, 
etc for the sister Epic, are indeed laudable, but they esneot 
render a thorough Indexing (descnptiie, nominal and 
topical) of these works unnecessary 

So fat as Nominal Index is concerned SSrensen’s 
work on the Mabdbh3rata may be taken to be a model 
A similar work on the Raraayana has long been felt to 
be a desideratum Mr Manmatba nStha Roy, M A , a 
Research Scholar of the Govt Sansknt College Benares, 
vihora I entrusted with the compJation of an Index of this 
kind, has just finished his work, and 1 am glad to introduce 
it to the public In the present nerk the writer has given 
a descnpln e account of all the proper names that occur 
m the Epic, and in the ’‘Topical Index , which is to 
follow «s R separate work verj soon, an ott«npt has been 
made to sum up under speafic heads the entire contents 
of the Text It is expected that this will greatly facilitate 
a closer studj of the Ramayana 

The numerical references in the Index are to the 
Bangasast Edition of the Text of 130S B S , correspoedmg 
to the Nirnaja Ssgat Edition of 1921 

«„,ernn>enl Sonsknt College 1 aop|,,ATII KAVIRAJ 
Bensres ‘ 
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INDEX TO RAMAYANA 
A 

AMSUDH \.NA — a vilhge Fmdjog Jt difficult to cross 
the Goog^ here Bharato dro\e to Pr5g*vata (II 71 9) 

AMSUMAN — bon of Asamaftja {I 38 22 . I 70 38) 
Agreeable to all people and of sueet speech (I 38 23) 
(I 39 6) Placed m charge of the sacrificial 
horse b> Sagara (I 39 6 7) At thedesue of Sagara nent to 
the nether world in search of his uncles ana the cattle-lifter, 
directed b> the Regional Elephants Coming upon the heap 
where his uncles had been reduced to ashes, he found the 
horse roaming about Wuh the adMce of Gambia performed 
the Tarpana ceremony m memory of his uncles %viti the 
water of the Gangl, and then returned to Sagara with the horse 
to complete the sacrifice (I 41 1 23) (I 41 

14) (I 41 15) ?ro f(5rai ijirgsii 

(1 41» 2) Elected kmgb) the people on ihe demise of 
Sagara A great king, whose son was Dihpa Passing on 
the reins of the goi ernment to Dihpa, practised austerities 
on the heights of the Himavan for 32 lakh jears (I 42 1 4) 
(I. 41 22) gorfrnKi (I 42 1) 

(I 42 4) (I 44 9) 

(I 44 10) 

AKAMPANA — Gained the news of the destruction of 
the Rrtk<asa colon) of Jsnastb3na to Havana at Laoka 
(III 3112) In replj to Rnaoa s enquines as to who did 
It (in 31 3 7), desenbed with his leave the appearance 
(III 31 10 11 >, strength and valourof Rama (III 31 14 20, 
22 28) and finallj advised Ravana to abduct Sita without 
whom he thought Rama could not live long (III 31 29 31) 
Appointed general of the Raksa^a army b) Havana after Vajra 
(Ismslra ^ ilisciplinatian, deteniier 

and leader of the army in wars, well wisher of RSvaaa and 
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an experienced soldier (IV. 55 W) ilEIIvi! ftsiEng: SS- 
(VI. 55. 7). In the battle field never shook 
even before the Devas (VI 55 8) f|l|ttlfga^rfrer: 5JI^vI- 
^ntPlBW : (VI 55 12). Went out at the head of a large 
army driving in a chariot and disregarding nil sorts of omens 
(VI. 55 7-13}. Did featful slaughter m the ranks of the 
Vanara army (VI. 55. 28). Finding that the Rakjasa 
army was being cornereJ by the Vanaras, drove the chariot 
that side and wrought havoc m the ranks of the Vanaras 
(VI. 56 17). (VI 56 6). Received Hanu* 

man with a shower of arrows (VI. 56. U). ( ut off the 

hill-top to pieces with which Hanuman attacked him (VI. 
56. 18). On finding the havoc wrought by HnnumSn m the 
ranks of the R5kfasa army (VI. 56. 19*24 ), shot 14 deadly 
arrows at him and fought on till struck down dead (VI. 
56. 25-30). H51tnr !lW%at%?<r«I!TISt5rT^;. Accompanied 
RSvaea to the battle<field riding on nn elephant (VI. 59. 
14). Son of Sumslin and Kelu*Matt {VII. 5, 38*39). 
Overwhelmed in the action against M.’TndhSta (VII 2i (e) 
34). Accompanied Sumnlin to fight against the De\as 
(VII. 27. 2»,) 

AKOPA— A counsellor of Dafaratha (I. 7. 3) 

AK5A— A R.lksnsa, roughly handled bj Hanuman 
(I. 1. 75). R5\aca’s son Went out to fight with Hanuman nt 
thedesire of Rftvaoa Fought nitbHanum.in, but was killed at 
the end (V. -17 1-30) (V 47 1). sitliqcrH 

(V. 47. 2). ulJqH (V 47. 3). 

(V. 47. 0) (V 47 8 . wnftfiirJir 

(V. 47. 10). wgroqui; (V. 17 13) OTlf^^tilftt^rel- 
aviffr^ {V. 17 14). ^pi^inrlvniqT: 

(V. 17. 10). cftqqfe qraiiiqftvV!!: (V 47.20). Tfiraipn:: 
(V. 17. 23). 



AGA5TYA-'A who vnth hu» brother dwelt in the 
iJftVa forests RJma dunng bis exile paid a visit to them 
ited bj biro Rama came in possessioi of certain divine 
pons (I 1 42 — 43) Ramas visit to him foreseen bj 
■niki (I 3 19) Sunda having been killed by him Tataka 
her son, Marlca rushed nt him, but be changed them into 
*asas (I 23 10—13) 

On the eve of his banisbmeoi, Rama instructed LaVsmapa 
send valuable presents and some cows to him sTTglt^t^ 
32 13—14) 

(III 11 30) (111 li 32) 

(in 11 37) With a desire to do good to huma 
l>, cleared the Southern regions of demoos (III 11 54) 

V the re^iiiest of the Dev as, ate away Vatapi the Asura and 
duced to ashes Ins brother UvaU <i!I n 33—67) 
^*Sv (III 11 66) His hermitage described 

IT 11 73—76 79— SO 86 89— 03) Made the Southern 
*gions habitable bj destroying the Rak asas (III 11 61— 
,4) Stopped the growthofthe Vindhja hills (III II S5) 
*F^ (III 11 79) jrrqqrm 11 

31) (III 11 S6) (in 11 

86) rim feci ^ (in ii 87) 

The disciple, instructed b> Laksraana(in 12 l — 4) entered 
the fire temple and announced the amval of Rama (III 
12 5—9) ensi ^CraqtT; (UI I2 6) Instantij 

asked him to show them in (HI 12 9 — 12) Appeared 
before Rama etc sunounded by disciples (HI 12 21) 
SpTSn^, tmi from (HI 12 23) Saluted by I^ma etc 
(III 12 24 offered them seats ami received them fotmaHj 

(III 12 26 7) Honored Rsma separatdj, for he was the 

king as well as a guest (III 12 28—30), and presented him 
w lib divune weapons (III 12 31 — 37) Praised highly the 

womanly qualities of SUl and the loyalty of Lak^macs (III 
22 
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13 1 — 8). 51^ (in 13 9} In reply to Rama s 

enquiry (III 13 iQ — H) suggested the name of Patca 
van, then described the route (III 13 12 — 22] 

Gave leave to Rama etc to depart (III 13 2S — 24) 
(HI 15 12) Congratulated Rama on the destruc 
tion of Khara, and explained to him the mystery of Inclras 
Visit to the hermitage of Sara hbanga (III 30 34 — 37) 
His annihilation of Vstapi referred to (III 43 42—44) 

Lived near the Malaya hills 

Sugrua instructed Angada and others to propitiate 
him before proceeding further m quest of Sita (IV 41 15 — 
16) Placed the Mahendra bills in the bosom of the sea (IV 
41 20) Villa karma built a mansion for him on the heights 
of the Kuhjara Hills (IV 41 34—30 Guardian deity of 
the South (IV 45 6] 

Appeared before Rama on the e\e of his final struggle 
uith Ravaoe and communicated to him the iictory yielding 

oddressed to the Sun, and advised him to repeat it 
thrice before fighting ^^lth him (VI 105 1 27) His cultural 
conquest of the South referred to by Rama (VI 115 14) 

Came to congratulate RSma on his return home (VII 1 3) 
Requested the porter to inform R’ima that the D^is were 
waiting outside tVll 18 9) At the request of R^ma (VII 
1 29 — 36), proceeded to narrate the life history of Imlrajit 
(VII 2—30) (VII 2 I) (VII 37 (b) 5] 

(VII 4 2) In reply t Rama s query (VII 4 1 7) 
desenbed the history of the early Rlk^asa settlers of Latka 
(VII 4—8) In reply to Rlmas question {Vll 10 I), 
deserded the austerities practised by Ra>acia etc (MI 
10 2—49) In reply to Klinasqucr\ (Ml 23(e) 66—0") 
said that the island man Tvas the Lord Kapiln and the 
30 crorcs were the tcfieciions of his Great Sou) (VIIJ 23 <e> 
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67—70). In reply to Eain*'s enquiry (VII. 31, 1~4), 
described Ravana's discomfitures (VII. 31. 5 — 34, 44). 
Id reply to Rama's quay (VII. 35. 1-13) proceeded to 
describe how on accouDt of aa imprecation, Hanuman was 
not conscious o! his strength (VII 35 14—36, 49.). 
Asked for permission to retire (Vll. 36 51). Accepting 
Rama's invitabon, withdrew (VII. 36 S8~59). At the 
request of RSma (VII. 37(e). 1—3), narrated the birth of 
Rk5a>r3t, Valin and Sngnva (VII 37(a). 3 — 59) Etpioin- 
ed why Ra\ana had abducted Sita (VII 37(b) 5 — 37(c). 
28) in the w ords of Naiada (VU. 37(d). 1—9) Described 
the disconfiture of R5%ana at the bands of women of 
gveta-dvipa (Vlt 37(e) 1-55). Retired (VII 37 (e). 61). 
Bom of a pot m which Ultra and Vamna had deposited 
their ecerg}’ , retreated soon after, sajmg to Ultra. “ 1 
am not your son ” (VII. 57. 

4—5) Received the Devas warmly and honocei them 
equally (VII 76 21). Receiving Rama duly, congratulated 
him foe having restored the BrShmana’s child to life, and 
ofleted to make a gift of a few ornaments to him (VII 76 
25—33) Id reply to Rnma’s query (VII. 76 33—36), 
proceeded to narrate nn anecdote of the Treia Age (VII. 
76. 36). How he had seen a heavenlj’ being feeding on 
n corpse m a fonely forest, and how out of cunosity he 
enquired why he ate such impure things (VU 77 1 — 20). 
Moved to hear Sveta’s sad story' (VII 76 1-25), accepted 
his gifts, thus paving bis way to heaven (VII 78. 26-29). 
In compliance wth Rama's wish (VK. 79 1-3), described 
the story of R3ja Uanda (VU 79 4—81. 20). As the 
eiening came on, advised RSmatosay his evening prayers 
(VII. 81. 21—22) vm^r (VU. 82 8). In reply to 
Rama’s application (VII. 82 5—7) granted him permission 
to depart (VII. S2. 8— 13 ). (VU. 82. 14). 
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AGASTYA’S BROTHER — Lived at the distance of 4 
Yojaoas to the south of Sutlkjoa’s hermitage (III. 11. 37). 
His hermitage described by Kama (HI 11. 47-53). Rama 
etc. on their way to Agastya’s place broke their journey 
for a night there (III. 11,69-70). Next morning with bis 
permission left for Agastya’s hermitage (III. 11. 71-73 ) 

AGNI — At the desire of Brahman produced Nila (I 17. 
13). On being vanquished by Bali waited on Vijnu (I. 29. 6'. 
Requested by the Devas petnfied the discharged energy of 
Mahadeva (T. 36. IT). Waited on Brahman along with other 
Pevas to obtain a commander-in-chief (I. 37. 1-2) Referred 
to by Brahman to be the one who could bnng about the 
birth of the commander of gods (I. 37. 7 ). Deputed by 
the Devas to bring about the birth of a son by depositing 
the energ> of Mahadeva In Ganga (I. 37. 10-11). gcTRIHi 
(1. 37.11). (I 37. 12). Went to Gangs and a^ked her 

to bear the child to please the Devas (I. 37. 12). Gang! being 
ready (I 37.13) saturated her through and through (I. 37 14). 
Gaiiga pleading inablhity (I. 37.15) directed licr to deposit the 
foetus by the side of the HimavSn (I. 37. 17). 

(1.37. IS). Elected Kaftikcja commander-in chief of the 
divine array (I. 37. 30). Requested by Indra to get his 
testicles restored (I. 49 . 1), approached the Pitrs for remedy 
(I. 49 5). Became nervous when Vi^vSmitra wonted to 
hurl the Brahma weapon at Vasi>tha (1.56 14) His pro- 
tection invoked by Kausalya on the eve of Rama's cvile (II. 
25. 24 ) Agitated at the aasietUies of Manda-karm sent five 
Apsaras to create mischief (III. 11. 13.15). Greeted by 
SU5 on the appearance of Honumun ns Rama’s messenger 
(V. 32. 14). His temple at Agaslya's hermitage \isitcd by 
Rama (III. 12 17). His protection invoked by SltR m 
favour of Hanum'm (V. 53. 25-28). Begot Snnnadana on a 
Gandharva girl, (VI. 27. 20). Came out of the 
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fire placing SUn on the lap and testifying to her spotless 
character, and advised Rama to accept her as his wife (VI 118 
110) (VI 118 5) On the destruction of 

Lavana (VH 6^35] appeared before ^atrughna ready to grant 
boons {Y1I70 13) Disappeared after granting him the 
boon (VII 70 6 7) Congratulated RSma on the death of 
Ssmbakn (VII 76 5 6) On the fiight of Indra (VII 85, 
15 I6), approdcheJ Vi§nu (VII 85 17) Paid his respects 
toVijnu(VlI no 13) 

AGNl KETU — A Raksasa chief who in Rarana’s court 
stood ready with his arms to kill Rama etc (VI 9 2) 
fought wirh Rama (VI 43 11) Killed 1^ Rama 
tvi 43 25 27) gqq' (Ibid) 

AGN I V ARN A-Son of Sudorfans and father of Slghra ga 
(I 70 40—41) 

ANGAS, THE— Ruled over by Romo pada (I 9 8) 
Stricken with drought (! 9 9) So called, because Kandarpa 
when reduced to ashes by Maha De\o, cost ofihis body 

here (1 23 10—14) DaSaratba offered the produce of to 

appease the wrath of Ivaikeyl II II 37 — 3fi) Sugnva asked 
Virata to go there id quest of Sit5 {IV 4o 23) 

AT'GADA — Son of Valro and Tara, the Crown Pnnce 
While he went into the forests, the spies informed bun about 
the alliance between Sugmaand Rama Ihis fact he reported 
to Tara (IV 15 15—18) <iV 18 50) 

?n§! ^ ^ 

death bed Kama to take core of him {IV IS SO — 55) 
tfim gS’n’i gSifea ("' 70 17) fiwareiq |20 24 ) 

Sygn\ft ssbed bj the dying Valin to take care of him on 
his death (IV 22 8—15) gBttiqtJ gpmiOT (IV 22 11) 
HOT (I'' Advised by his dying falhet 
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to follow the wishes of Sogrlva (IV. 22. 20—23) 

(IV. 23. 22). Ashed by hi5 mother touched the feet of 
the dead Valin repealing his name (IV. 23. 22—25). 

(IV. 24. 20). Asked by Lnksmaoa to bring 
garlands, cloths, oil, ghee etc. (IV. 25. 16). Helped 
Sugrlva in plaang the corpse of Vahn in the palanquin 
(IV. 25. 28) Embraced by the weeping TSra and other 
ladies of the harem (IV. 25. 33 — 34). "With n heavy 
heart placed the dead body of his father on the pyre, 
set fire to U and walked solemnly round it and then along 
with others performed the ceremony (IV. 25. 49— 53) 
5ft.;! <1V. 26 12|. !a0t SfSIl ftw.ftljj ^ !I5ft5TTfHr (IV 
26 13). Appointed yu%ar5ja bv Sugriva at the desire 
of R&ma (IV 38) Became perturbed at seeing Lak$maca 
advancing towards him angnl}* (IV 31 31) At Lakjmapa’s 
request (IV. 31. 32 — 34/, burned to announce him (IV. 
31.35). D>d so after saluting 

RSma, TStS and Sugrua (IV. 31 36—37) Lak'cnaua 
passed by hts well furnished house m Ki'kindhS (IV 33 9) 
Joined Sugrlva with JOOO Padmas and 100 Sankhas of 
Vanaras (IV. 39. 29. 30). Sugrlva appointed him a- the 
general of the contingent go'ng to the South tn search 
of Sita (lY. 45 6). Accompanied Hanuman to the 
south (IV 48 1) Searched the Vindhyas for nothing 
(IV. 48 2—6) Killed a mightj Asura in the nater-less 
and tree-less tract (IV 48 7 — 23) Finding his compimons 
dispinted, proposed that they should once more rinsack 
the southern parts in seorcb of Sita for fear of Sugnva 
and Rama (IV. 49 1-10) (IV 49 1) Once 

more searched in \ain the Vindhja forests rnd the Ra3ata 
hills till overtaken with fatigue (IV. 49 15 — 23) Having 

ransacked the Vindbyas. entered the Rk§a cave in search 
of WEter (IV. 50 1—8) 'ftiTmaa: (IV. 
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■53. 7). When cominR out o! 'Bhja e he discovered that 
the time allotted by Sugnva was niread) past, proposed 
to die of starvation on the seaside os Sugrlia would 
never tolerate the failure of the expedition (IV. 53 7 — 19 ). 

fsn Ereiirar 5®. ^igrfsrajjfKra: -dg^^ig!!]! ftSi- 
icisasi ?n^ma: f?im ggjraitt srihra! 
SKira 5®n PlsS ftg: (IV 54 2 ‘O- 

Vehemsntlj condemned the faults of Sugritu and along 
With his companions undertook to die of stsAstion (IV 55 

I — 23) On Pnding SampSti draiving towards them bemoaned 
their lot and praised Ja{5)us for hw whole hearted devotion 
to Rama’s cause (IV 36 6 — 16) In reply to S impati's 
enquiries introduced himself, described the death of Jatayus 
and the. circumstances that bad led the Vtloarss to take to 
fasting (IV 57 4—19) Anxiously asked SampSti to 
direct the Vsnaras to Ravona's place of refuge (IV 58 
8—10) Finding his followers dejected at tbe sight of the 
roanog sea tned to rouse their courage (fV 64 8—10). 
Next day, held again a council ond asked the VSnaras who 
could save their lues and limbs from being destrojed by 
Sugnvs, b) leaping across tbe sea, to come forward (IV 64 

II — 19 ) When ever) one kept quiet, e-xhorted them to 
speak out (IV 64 20—22) Tc^d in the council that he 
could certamly jump a huodred yojanas but was not sanguine 
if be could return IV 65 18—19 7t??nT: 
(IV 65 26) In rap!> to Jamhavan's contention that he 
must allow his servants to try the game first (IV 65 
20—2?], ssid tb3t ii acho3y tras rsadj ta ga thes cAey 
ahould once mote take to fftStn^ , for thej could not return 
home without hanng located Uie whereabouts of Sita (IV. 
g 5 28—32) On the return of Hanuman paid him high 
compliments (V 57 44—48) Sat down on the Mahendra 
hills along with Hanuman, surrounded hj the Vinaras (V, 





57. 49—53). AEter HanurnSn’s speech (V. 59. 1 — 32) 
proposed to release Sfta by vanquishing the Kakjasas without 
gnnng any previous information to Rama and Sugriva (V. 60. 
1 — 13). Approving the proposal of JSmbavan (V. 60. 
14 — 20) took his « ay home (V. 61. 1 — 2) Gave permission 
to his companions to drink honey of the Madhu-vana, ^^hen 
they prayed for it (V 61. 11 — 12). VTUTfsi (V 61 . 13). Gave 
free license to the Vsnaras to dnnk <V.62 2 — 4) On heanng 
the message delivered by Dadhj*mukha (V. 64. 1 — 12) 
proposed that they should go to Sugrtva without delay (V. 
5jf^ 12 — 17). H)S proposal having been approved (V 64. 
18 — 22) went to Sugrtva by the aenal route followed by 
the Vanaras (V, 64 23 — 26). Approached Sugriva leading 
the patty of Vanaras and then bowed to Sugnva and Rama 
(V. 64. 40 — 41). Carried Lak^maija on his shoulders during 
his expeditionary march to the South {VJ 4.19). In reply 
to RSraa’s request (VI. 17. 31 — 33) suggested that they 
should examine well Bibhisana before taking him m (VI.I?. 
38 — 4.). (VI. 17.38). Gu«sed that Suka was a 

spy and as such he should be confined (Vi. 20. 29— 30). 
Flaccd in charge of the centre of the imoding army ( ) 

VJ.2414) [VI 26 15). 

Son of Indra (VI 30 24) Was to lead the attack against 
the southern gate defended by Mohodara and MahS Parjva 
(VI.37 27) Pursuant to Rama's order entered Lanka and » 
presented the 'ultimatum to Havana in open court on behalf 
of Rama (VI 4 I 73—81). gH r q qR . (VI 41 85). Heanng the 
command of RSvaua (VI 73.82 — 83), allowed the Rak^sas to 
capture him , when they had done so he leaped up along 
with his captors, then demolishing the pinnacle of Rav ana’s 
place, returned to his own camp by the aerial route (VI 4 I. 
84—91). Fought a duel with Indrajit (VI 43 G) Sma'hed 
to pieces the chanot of Indrajit with his club (VI 43 19). 
Dismounted Indrajit by destroying his chariot and the 
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dnvcr, hence applauded by the Dcvas and the sages (VI 44 
28—29) At Rama’s desire went up (VI 45 1—3) to dis 
cover the position taken up by Tndcopt, but foiled (VI 45 
■4 — 5) Repaired where Rnma and Lalv<!mana were Ijing 
senseless (VI 46 3 ) Wounded by Indmjit (VI 46 21 ) 
Carefully guarded the V^nan nrm> (VI 47 2— 4} In 
reply to Sagtl\a s query (VI SO 1) told him that the cause o{ 
the flight of the Vanaras was the condition of R^ma and 
Lals-imana (VI 50 2 — 3) Finding that the Ral'asas under 
Yajiia daastra were creating a havoc in the Vanara army, 
annihilated the Rak^sas (VI 53 27 — 32) Finding the 
Vanara army hard pressed by Vajta danvtia, fought a con 
teste I duel with VajradaoiHn — m the course 0! which 
he un charioted him, etchaoged fists and fought with broad 
sword and shield, till he killed bis opponent (VI 54 16—37) 
Killed Kumbha hanu (VI 58 23) Guarded the gate at 
the desire of Rama (VI 61 37) Finding the Vanara chiefs 
panic stnken at sight of Kumbha karna (VI 66 3) tned to 
rouse their spirit by delivering a harangue (VI 66 4 — 7) 
Finding the Vanora army fljmg in disorder once more 
rallied it delivering a harangue (VI 66 18—32) Fought a 
duel with Kumbha karna till stunned by n blow fell down 
(Vi 67 42—49) (VI 67 42; 

(VI 67 47) In obedience to Sugruas order 

(VI 69 81 82) fought a duel with Na antaka and killed 

him with his horse (VI 69 83 — 94) Congratulated by the 
Devas, became gratified with his achievement (VI 69, 
95 — 95) Simultaneously attacked by Deimtaka, TriSira 

kfahodara (Vf TQ I — 4;, firaveiy defeicfed dircsetf fii’f 
rescued by Nila and Hanuman (VI 70 5 — 20) Wounded by 
Indrajit (VI 73 45) Fought a duel with Kampana and 
killed him (VI 76 1—3) Fouf ht with Sonitaksa broke to 
pieces hts bow, then snatching away bis suord mortally 
wounded him (VI 76 4—10) Fought single handed 
23 
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With Praja/igha, Ytirpjkja and So^itakfa (VI. 76. H— 15)* 
Killed Prajahgha in a duel (VI. 76. 18. — 27). Fought a duel 
with Kumbha but was badly wounded (VI. 76. 46 — 55). 
Joined Laksmana while he went to 6ght against Indri-j'it 
(VI. 85 35). Fought a duel with Mah3*Par5va wheii his 
army was hard pressed and at last killed him (VI.98.1 — 22). 
Greeted Rama on the death of Ravaija (VI. lOS. 33). 
Received costly' on the oc<asioo of Rama’s coronation 
(VI. 128. 77). Caressed and honored by R3ma (VII. 39. 
16 — 19). Succeeded Sugriva in Ki?kindhS (VII. 108. 22). 

ANGADA— Son of Lalcjmana. 

(VII. 102. 2), Made King of KSrupatha (VII. 102. II). 

. ANGADIYA — Capital of Karupatba, ruled over by 
Ahgada. Founded by Rama, tjqr 5^, tJTJjhlT, 53^1 
(VIL 102. 8). 

aNGA— LEPA— A town of the West. Sugriva sent 
Su$ena etc. there in search of Slta (IV. 42. 14). 

ANGARaKA— A Rsksast of the Southern Seas who 
drew her victims by means of their shadows (IV. 43. 26). 
Sugriva asked Angada to search carefully these places for 

Sits (IV. 41. 27). 

ANGIRASA — A Prajapati who came after Pulastya 
(in. 14. 8). 

His descendants cursed HaoQnian for creating mischief 
in the hermitage (VII d6. 32 — 34). Invited to a 
sacrificial session convened by I^ja Himi (VII. 55. 9). 

AJA — Son of Nahtega, aad father of Das'aratfia 
(1. 70. 43). 

A^iJANA, THE— Hills. Sugriva asked Hanum5n to 
send for tbe Vansras living there (IV, 37. 5). 3 krores came 
thence (IV. 37. 20). 

ASJANA—A regional elephant (VII. 31. 36). 
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aRjana— jicTOti dst, ftwsi sUs jfSrR- 

^S75fT wife of the Vantra chief Kesari ^^5 

l Oq account of a curse was 
bom as the daughter of the Vanara chief Kuajara One day 
while she was loitencg about on the bills in the form ol a 
human being, VSyu stripped her naked and had an 
intercourse with her m mmd Hanumaa was the chtld 
of this uniGQ She safely delivered him in a lonel} 
cave (IV. 66 8 — 20) Raped by RSvaijs while on her 
way to Brahmac’s place (VI 13 11~12) Hence cursed 
Havana (VI 60 II) Daughter of Vatupa (Ibid) 
Wife of Kesati gave birth to Hanutnan 

Accompaoied Havana to the battle field 
twanging his bow (VI 59 16) Nephew of Kumbha kanja 
who moumei the loss of his uncle (VI 68 7). On 
hearing the words of Tn girS (VI 69 1—7), offered to 
go to the battle field (VI 69 9) 

9i5?fftg»rcT;, 

never suffered s defeat, 

(VI 69 10— *14) Son of Raraijs, went to 

the battle field taking leave of Rivana iVI 69 17 — 19) 
drove ra an armoured car, well armed and 
surrounded by^ mirtierous warriors (VI 69 25 — 28) 

Et^T^rnn::, (VI 7l Sj when all 

his companions were kiBed got angry and made a rush 
at the Vanara array putting them to flight (VI 71 1—9) 
dnviDg in a chariot drawn by a thousand horses 
(VI 71 12) The car protected by annours, held a great bow 
and sharp arrows in his hands, with two broad swords 
hanging on either side 
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(VI. 71. 12.— 24). 55^ asira: <y^' 

71. 28) <17?% I ^ 

^ tl?^ g g mn ; (VI 71. 29). Son of Dianjn 
Malic and Ravana (VI. 71. 30j. Bj means of asceticism 
so far pleased Brahman that he presented him with weapons, 
divine armours and a shining car (VI 31' — 32) Vanquished 
hundreds of Dcvas aud Daoavas including Indra and 
Vanitia (VI 71 33 — 34). Twanging his bow jJunged 
into the thick of the Vsnara army , then defeating Dvivida 
Mainda etc challenged the heroes alone to come and fight 
with him (VI. 71 37 — 45). Seeing Laksmana standing 

before him (VI 71. 46—49), ironically advised him to 
stand back as he did not core to fight with boys (VI 71 
SO — 36) Fought a hard contistcd duel with Lak«mai>a 

but killed (VI 766 — 105) Accompanied Sumitt to the 
battle field to fight against the Devas (VII. 27. 31) 

ATI.MUKHA — A Vanarachief, created by gods to help 
RSma (VII 36 48) 

ATRI — Rama in exile v. enl to his hermitage from Chitta* 
kuta accompanied by LaMmaoa and Sita. Received them 
like his own children JIgPTOT* #?rTqn( (II 117 5 

Looked after the arrangements of hospitality personally 
and received courteously Lak5maria and SiS (11 117. 
6) Asked the ascetic’s wife Anasoya to take care of 
Sita saftig=s!r. (II 117. S) wfsr: ci: 

(11 117. 7) In glowing terms introduced ADasQ)a 
to Rama and asked Sita to approach her (II 117. 9 — 13). 

(VI 123, 48) Went from 
the south to great Rama on bis return home (VII 1 3). 
Invited by RajS Nimi to net ns n priest in a sacnficial 
session (VII 55 9) 

ATRI— A great sage of the north who came to greet 
Riina on his return home (VII 1 S) 
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ADITI— Gave b«th to lodra (i. 18. 12). Wife of 
Kosyapa, practised austerities for 1000 years (1. 29. 10—11). 
Vi?n\i bom as Vamana from her (1.29.19). The mother 
of the Devas (I 43. 38). Prayed for the success of 
Indra while he was fighting with the Asuras (II. 25. 34), 
Daughter of Dakja (III. 14 10). By favor of her husband, 
became the mother of 33 Vedic deities (III. 14. 13 — 15) 
(VII. 11. 15). 

ANARiNYA HBt^.srarora, Son of Bsni and 
father of Ptithu (I. 70. 2i— 24). Predicted raot-and branch 
destruction of Rdvapa's family at the hands of one of his 
descendants (Raroa) (VI. 60. 8—10). Accepting the challenge 
of Ravana (VII 19. 7—8) fought with him, but was 
defeated and killed, and with bis last breath pronouoced 
the curse (VII. 19. 9-32) 

AN ALA— A RSkjssa follower of Bibhi^ana who assuming 
the form of a bird spied the defence organisation and fighling 
strength of the Rlkjasas (VI. 37. 7—19). Son o( Mall 
and Vasuda (VH. 5. 41—43). 

ANALJS— A daughter of Ual^aand wife of KaSyapa 
lUI. 14 10*12) gave birth to all the fruit bearing trees 
(III. 14. 31). 

ANALA— A Raksasl, daughter of MSlyavan and Sundarl 
(VII. 5. 34—36). Wife of Vigvavasu and mother of 
Kumbhinasa (VII. 61.16). 

ANANGA— A Vsnora chief, son of Agni (|?rTOR); 
Sugrtva wanted to send him to the South m search of Slta 
(tv. 41. 4). 

ANANTA DEVA-^'^SWRja!, afSRKf, .ffein. 

) Dwelt at the top of the Jata ropa-$ila hiUs (IV. 40. 52), 
towards the east of \vh«c geWen altar there was t three- 
leaved palm tree planted by the gods (IV. 40. S3— 54). 
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ANILA — Son of Mali and Vasuda and a counsellor of 
Bibhijaija (VII. 5. 41-43). 

ANASOYA — Her presentation of ornaments to and 
conversation with Sita-foreseen by Valmiki (I. 3. 18). 

Wife of the saga Atn, (H* 117. 7). 

crmfl, (H- 117. 8). Asked by Atn to 

take away Slta (II. 117. 8). Introduced to RSma by Atri 
(11. 117. 9-12i Dunng a ten years’ drought saved the 
lives of the people by diverting the course of the Gaaga, 
thus helping the fruits and roots to grow ; practised penances 
for 10,000 years and extended the length of one night to 
ocver the period of ten nights by the might of her asceticism 
(II. 117. 9 12) OTtpRi si^asn (ii. ii5. 

13). fSiRiijit, srairen^asiT, Hira &inrai>ft 

(11. 117. 18). Saluted by Slta qRWin (II. 117. I9J. 
Courteously received SitS and congratulated her for her 
extreme devotion to RSma under all conditions (II. 117. 
21-29) Being extremely pleased with Sita for her fine 
sense of duty offered to grant her a boon (II. 118 13-15). 
Overjoyed at her selflessness, presented her with an ever- 
green garland, anointment and unguent etc. (II. 118. 17-20). 
When Slta began to praise her profusely, in order to change 
the topic asked her to describe her marriage ceremony 
(II. 118, 23-25). 5:^51 (II. 118. 23). Extremely delighted 
at the story, at evening fall permitted her to go to Rama. 
At the same time requested her to put oo the dresses and 
paints presented by her (3J 119 1 11), Saluted by SitS 
before she left her (II. 119 12) 

ANUHLADA. — A Danava who abducted §aci deceit- 
fully. Killed by Indra for th«s offence (IV. 39-6-7). 

ANDHRA.— -A country in the South Sugriva asked 
Angada to go there in seardi of Slta (IV. 41-12). 
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ANDHAKA —Name of a Daiijii lilletl by Rudr* 
inS\cnnuiya (111 30 27) (VI (3 6) 

APARA PARVATA — Name of o hili tfftvcrsed bj 
Bharati on bis v,nN lick from Kekaya (II 71 3) 

APSARAS, the — Aninhikted b> Rs^'^l^a while 
plajirp JD the gro\‘es of the Nandanit (I 15 23) Praised 
Vi«uu when their pmjfr (I 15 19 26) was granted’ (f 

32) The Deii-as were mstnicJed to produce Vdnaras on 
them (I 17 5) Danced m«nl} on the birth of R2 «m etc 
(I 16 17) Followed the course of Gnfigl (! 43 32) 
6 crorcs along with numeroos manlena churned up from the 
sea I Being claimed neither b> the DeviiS, nor b> 

the Dinavas, thej became public propertj (1, 45 32 35) 
Were pleased at the etpution of Ahel>5 s sin (I 49 19) 
Danced oa tbe occasion of Rsroa s niarnage (I 73 38) 
Assembled to wtness the contest between R ima and ParsSu 
r^raa (1 76 10) Rerjnested b} Dharelvlj^ (11 91 16) 
entertained the rctmue of Bbarata (II 91 26) 20 000 
catnc from tbe Nandana Park m response to hisprajcr 
(II 91 45) Fi\e deputed b> the Devas to disturb the 
ascetic wrtues of the R<i Manda Kami finflfeTtracr 
(III II 15) The) won the Rms heart nnd Ii\ed under 
waters of tbe Pai capsani tank as bis wi\es (III 11 II 19] 

fi.ijmi.iiink'tn f^OTswr irisivgltifer ( hi 3S i6 ) 

(IV 2^ 34) 

Haunted the Lake Sodarj.*ra for the sake of pleasure 
(IV 40 46) Haunted tbe Mahentoi Hills (IV 4I 22) 
Haunted the lake on tbe Koilasa hills near Ku\ era s mansions 
(TV 43 22) Lived pertoancntly m the K«Toda Sea (IV 
46 15) Went into raptures when Indrajit was killed 
(VI 90 75) Danced w ith joy (VI 90 85) Witnessed tbe 
wonderful combat between Rama and Havana (VI 107 51) 
Danced on the occasion of Kama s coronation (VI 12S 71) 
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Used to disturb Pulastya by visiting the hermitage of Troa- 
bindu {VII 2 9 12) But made IhemseKes scarce when 
he pronounced a curse on them (Vll 2 13 14) Frequent 
the banks of the Mandabru (VII 11 ^2) Sang sweetly in 
Kuvera s mansion (VII 26 9) bang for joy when Indra 
went out to 6ght Ravapa (VII 28 26) Visit the Vindhyas 
along with their womenfolk (VII 31 16) Greatly discon 
certed at the discomfiture of 5atrugbna (VII 69 13), 
When Satrughna drew out the divine arrow to kill Lavana 
(VII 69 16 19), losing the balance of mind approached 

Brahman (VII 69 20 21) On the destruction of Lavana 
(VI! 69 36), breathed freely {VII 69 39) Showered 
flowers on Lak<5mana (VII 106 16) Crowded the bank of 
the SarayQ (VII UO 7) Expressed their joy on the return 
of Vijnu (VII 110 14) 

ABHIKALA — A village on the way to Kekaya passed 
by Vasishas messengers (II 68 17) 

AMARAVATI — The residential town of Indra 
(HI 48 10) 

AMRTA — Sought after by tbe Devas and the Daaaxas 
as the sovereign remedy against death and decay (1 45 16) 
Obtained by churning the Ivjroda Sea (I 45 17 — 18) 
On being produi-ed the Devas and the DSoavas fell out for 
possession (I 45 40) Removed b> Vi nu (I 45 42) 
Sampati lived in the times when it was churned out (IV 
58 13) Churned out of tbe sea into which the Vaneras 
bad thrown medicinal herbs (IV 66 13) Produced from the 
mil'c of Surabhi (VII 23 23) 

aMBARISA — K ing of Ajodhja His «acnfice inter 
nipted because of the tbift of tha horse by Indra ( I 
61 5 —6) The priests asked him to substitute a human 
being for the lost anima! (I 61 6 — 8) JWT*! (I 61 9) 
Roamed about for a human vnctim (I 61 9 — 10) 
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At last came across Rcika ttho dwelt in BhrgutUnEa, 
TMth his wife and three children (I 01 U — 15) The 
father and the mother refusing to sell the eldest and the 
joungestsona respectnely, bought Sunaht^epa for a laige 
snm of raotiej (I 61 16— 2J) mafi , , HSTOt 

{I 61 21) Started for Ayodhya with the \ictim in & 
chanot (I 61 24) Broke his journey at Puskaitt one noon 
(1 62 1) TTa feg (f 62 21) Returned soon to the sacn 
ficial area and completed the «acnficc by favor of India 
(16223—27) Son of PrafuSruU and father o[ Nnhufa 
(1 70 41—42) 

A'iODHYA— Raroa went to— tl 1 86) Ramas 
journey foreseen by Valm la (1 3 37) Described in de 
tail (I 3 5—23) InhatHlanis (1 6 6—19) Uetences 
(16 21—28) Public reception accorded to Daiaratha and 
RsjnSrnSa (1 U 25—27) Festivities at— on the birth oJ 
Rama etc (11818—20) The luesseniets sent by JanaU 
arrived at— (I 6S 1) Public reception ol the newly married 
princes (I 77 6—8) Richly decorated on the occasion 
of Rama 8 coosectahon (II 5 15—21 6 11—19) 
Shook when Rama went into exile (II 4l 12 20) Its 
miserable appearance (11 42 23) Fondly remembered 
by R&ma (11 46 4) Ceased to be beautiful when Rama 
left It (II 47 17— 1S1 (11 4" 34 37) Rama took 
leave of— ( 11 50 1—3 ) 

(II 51 16) Described (II 51 21—23) Gloomy ap 
peamnee described by Sumantra (II 59 10—16) Its 
deserted appearance described by Bbarata (tl 71 16—29 

37 43) Unprotected as the town was still defended fay the 

might of Rama (II 88 23 — 25) Ramas anxious enejmnes 
about the well being of the aQ- to Bbarata (II 100 

40 42) Bbarata returns from CitraUia to— (1) 113 23) 

Its deserted appearance desenbed (II 114 2—29) 

24 
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(11162.15). Remembered by the exiled Rama (IV.28.56). 
Return of Rama. Saluted by the Vanaras and the Rakjasas. 

ftmyih'iOl, Tsiwrfefii^ai (Vi. 123. 

52 — 54). Deserted on the departure of Rama, once more 
flourished at the time of Rsabha (VII. 111. 10). 

AYO-MUKHA — The Hills m the South 

RifestftiTO, sftnpi, l 

SugruTi asked Angada to go there in search of SitS {IV. 41 
13-14'. 

AYO-MUKHI— u5i^in, fe apiat tm 69. 

11) iftJitat, ai?!!!- 

?5I, 5!:^, (III. 69. 12). RniTi, 

devouring fierce stags (HI 69. 13). Seen by RSroa and 
Lak$maua near the fissure in the vicinity oi the hermitage 
of Mataoga (III. 69 11). Disfigured by Lak^maoa for 
having made advances to him (HI. 69. 13*18). 

aRAJA — D aughter of UiaoS the Bhltgava, 
g{^, (VU. so 4-5). Refused to comply 

with DaujJa's request (VH. 60. 3*6) and instructed him to 
approach her father if be wanted to have her at all (VII 80. 
7-12) Raped by Dainja (VII. 80 13 17). Waited near the 
heimitage for the returo of her father (VII. 80. IS) In 
obedience to her father’s wish (VII. 81. 13-15) consented 
to do pemtentiar) rites for life (VII. 81. 16). 

ARISTA— -A hiU m Leaks Desenbed (V. 56 26-37). 
On his return journey, HanumSn climbed on it for leaping 
across the sea (V. 56 37) The hill shook under his ^\e1ght, 
its denuens fled and u was leveUcd to the ground when 
Honuman took his start (V. 56 42-50). 30 Yojanas in length 
and 30 in height (V 56. 50*. 

ARISTA-NEMI — Father of Sumati— the younger 
queen of Sagara (I. 38. q) A Praj4-piti who came after 
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Vua&van (HI. 14. 9) Consulted by Budba with regard 
toIU(Vn 90.5) 

ARUNA— -Son of Vinata and brother of Garuda (IK 
14 32) Father of jatayua and Sampati (HI. 14 33) 

ARUNDHATI — Her devotion to her husband extolled 
b> Sits (11. 118 11) The devoted wife 

of Vasulha (V 24. ICJ 

ARKA — A Vanara chief who defended the flank of the 
invading army during its march to the South (VI 4 33) 
4 RC 15 MAN—A Vanara chief whom Sugnva proposed 
to send to the west in search of SitS (IV 42 3) 

ARC! MAI.YAS The— Vanara chiefs whom Sugnva 
wanted to send to the west w search ol SUS 

(IV 42.41 

ARJUMA— (Karlftvtiva) Killed Jamadagm— father of 
Paniu i 5 cna <1 75 24) Killed by Visnu (VIl 6 35) 
Repaired to the Narmada for hohdaj making when Ravana 
called upon him (VII 31 7-10). As powerful as the Fire- 
God. alwajS propitiated Him with the blood ol his enemies 
(VII 3l 8 ) At a little distamm from Ravana, was engaged 
in water-sports voth hiS womenfolk, when m a playful mood, 
checked the flow of the Nannad'l with his thousand arms 
thus causing an overflow of the nver water that washed 
away the flowers offered to Siva by RSvana (Vli 32 1 7j 
On hearing the report of the stru^Ie between Ravana’s 
comtieisandhis own, and the defeat of tbe latter (VH J2 
37 ), proceeded to set matters right after consoling his girls, 
fought with and disabled Prahasta. aod put to flight RSvana’s 
courtiers, iVlI 32 38 — 48), then fighting a duel with 
Riivana, made him a captive and took him to his capital 
(Vlt 32 49 73) Recemd. fotmalh Pulastya and asked 
him what he could do to please him (VII 33 5 12) In 
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compliance with his request (VII, 33 13-16), released 

Ravana honoring him with valuable gifts and contracting 
an alliance witb him m the presence of fire (VII 33 17-18) 

ARTHa-SADHAKA — A courtier of Bharata who 
went out to receive Rama on his return (VI. 127. 11) 

. ARIiAMA — His protection involved by Kaulalya dunng 
R5ma’« sojourn (II 25 8) 

ALAKSITA The — A forest in the west Sugrlva 
asked Su^ena etc to go there m search of Sita (IV 42 14) 
ALAMBUSA— Wife of Ik4vaku and mother of ViSll* 
(I 47 11 12) Her help prayed for by Bharadvaja m the 
matter of entertaining the army of Bharata (11 91 17) 
Danced in the presence of Bharata at the latter’s request 
(II 91 47) 

ALARKA — The RajS i\hoga\e his ejes to a Brahmana 
in fulfilment of a promise made — referred to b> Kaikeji 
(II 12 .13) (tl H 5) 

AV\NTI— ( 1 ) A town in the South Sugrha asked 
Afigoda to go there m search of Sita (IV. .)! 10) 

(ii) A town m the west Sugn\a sent Sujena etc. then, 
in search of Sita (IV 42 14) 

AVINDHYA — A favourite counsellor of Ra\aoa 

Trails , ^farrm, sjlfnR, (V 37. la 
ni«i ni\icc to Rataija ttgarding Sitls release rejected iV 
37 13) 

AS »N1 PRAflHA— A Rlkvisa chief who foujrjit a 
duel with DumJb (VI 43 12) Killed (VI 43 32 34) 

aSOKA— \ mes^ciRcr despatched bj V^asiAha to bring 
lack Hharatn ot the dc-iih of Da<arathi (II. 6S 5) Reach 
ed K-ka>a (II 70 1) Well icccncd bj the Rjjt and the 
pntice, approichcd Blureia, delncred Vasi'tlu's messige 
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ind handed over the presents to him (II. 70. 2'5). Replied 
t& Bhat&ta’s enquiries and rcqiwsted him to make haste 
(11.70.11—12). Went ont to receive Rama on his return 
(VL 127. 111. Ordering the cHizens to be ready to receive 
Rama, went out to receive him (VI. 128, 2X-26). 

ASOKA. park, The— cODlinment oi Sits there at 
the Older ol Ravaja (III. 56 32). 

^ratKRlt: (HI- 56. 33). 

Ravana’s famous gardens in Lanka. *1^ ^T^TsTTr 

(V. 13. 53). HanumSn resolved to go there in search of 
Sits (V. 13. 53.56). ^rrriT (V. H. 60). 

g ftvriian (V. h. 2). 

(V. 14. 41. ?lf3i:n^, llfaS: 

Wl‘ W (V. 14. 5). ^ikAs 

feroiw (V, 14. 6). 

,(TO4t! n.1: (V. 14. 7). TOi ft an ^ ar ga i 

(V. 14. 8 ). Aloucidiog in tanks, lakes and rivers (V. 14. 2Z> 
26). Back'gcound famished by a lofty bill clad in trees and 
furnished with retiriog-rooros wi(h a river flowing down (V. 
I 4 . 27'31). Nearby there was a lake on the banks of 
which stood a senes of palaces built by ViSva-Kannan 
(V. 14. 32-34). {V. 15. 2). 

(V. 15.3). tRTsS^niT^* 
(V. 15. 4). 

T ^8 <V. 15. 3). Described 

[V. 15. 2.15). In tbe heart of that garden there was a 
that stood on n thousand pillars (V. 15. 16-lfi). 
Described (V. 18. 6-9). SW^RSIR: (V. IS. 27). 

(V. 41. 10). Destroyed by Hnnuman (V. 41. I 4 - 2 O). 

AgVA— name of a- si^e to whose hermitage the sages 
of Janasthaoa moved, when oppressed by the Rskjasas 
(II. 116. 20). 
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ASVA'GRIVA — SoQ oi KajjapA and Danu (!1I. M. 16). 

ASVA-PATI— uncle of Bharata. Treated hm as his 
o^n son during his sojourn at Kekoja (11. 1. 2). Honoured 
Vasijtha’s messengers (II. 70. 2). Before departure Bharata 
took lease o/ him (H. 70. Gs\e him costly presents 

(11. 70 19-23). Bade him farewell (II 70. 28}. His wel- 
fare enquired niter by Katke}i from Bharata (II. 72 6). 

(II. 72. 9 1 VIRTSH:, (H- 74. 9) 

ASVINS, THC two— A t the request of Brahman 
produced two Vanara chiefs, Meindn and Di'ivida (I. 17. 
14) Included m the list of 33 Vedic Gods;— sons of 
Ka^yapa and Aditi (III. 14 14*15) Sallied forth to hght 
Ravatia (VII. 27, 22). Accompanied Indra to fight with 
Ravaija (VII. 28. 27] 

aSMA TOWN— The city m the nether world inhabited 
by the Kalakeja Drina%as Occupied by RRvana (VII. 23. 
17-19) 

ASTaCALA — T he name of o hill lying to the west 
on the other sside of the seas Sugnva asked HanumSii to 
send for the Vsnatas Uvmg there (IV, 37 3) 10 krores 

came thence (IV 37. 21) Visited by Sogriva during his 
flight from Valm’s wrath (IV. 46 19) 

A§TA VAKRA— Finally emancipated Kahok (VI 119 

16) 

ASAMAl^JA — Son of Sdgara and Kegmi (I 38. 16), 
(I 70 38) Mode fun of h»s yoonger brothers bj dipping 
them in the water of the SurayO ?I5Rnfc[^lVW. 

Banished by the King for oppressing the people Father 
of AmgumaD (I 38. 21 22) His banishment described m 
detail by Siddbartha (II 36 I9 30) 

ASITA — Son of Bharata, whose enemies were the 
Kings of the Hai heyas, Tala janghas, and Sa^a*bmdus (I. 
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70 27-28) Being defeated retired to the wi 

two of his wives, where he died (1 70 29 30) Al tb 
lime both of hts v’tves were m the famil) vvaj One of tbei 
Kslindl, gave birth to Sagara, b) favour of the R<i Cjavai 
(I 70 30 37) 

ASURAS, THE— RSrna requested bj the R^ia of tl 
Daydaba forest to kiJl them {I 1 44) Ravopa cicelh 
them »n strength (I 15 9) Killed b) the weapons product 
b} Dakvas daughters, J*}5 and Suprabha (I 21 13 17 
Failed to bend janaka show (I 31 9) Being hit hard 1 
the tools of bagjfAS sona their [l)ing uail* rent the si 
(I 39 20) Approaching Brahman complained against tl 
conduct of Sagara s sons (I 39 23 26) 

<11* II fqng i rdn * (in II 63j Tbo 
dwell (ig in the islands used to draw ihti' victims b) meat 
of their sliadaws bj order of Brahman (IV 40 37) Aagad 
killed one in ihc water I'ss tract, south of the Vindhja (H 
48 17 21) bamptti witnessed their struggle with the Dew 
3S 13) Demaens of the Pjiala (V I 90) Dcf*ndei 
of a dhir«na (Yl 35 13) Went into raptures when Ham 
tnlfi sHpped Rava-ja (M 59 62) Fell into rapvcrcs w he 
being struck bv Hsruman, Rlvapa dropped down Sfnscla 
(V! 59 llG) Wish-J MCtot) to RSvaoa (\I 102.43 
Kan to Brahman when Vavm stopped blown; (\II 3i 
53) When tatrofhm loo*, out the divnrc arrow to li 
Lnvm^a (VH 69 lit 1 9 rati' ly-rturbcJ, •pp'oach'^ 
B'^6n«n(t7f 6'^ CO mi* 

AbCkTA KtJAb*— honof K j n-l 3a daibhi 

ihc d^ re of hn fi'h'f fo--lr<i th'- town o 
Db\mlr»“i'a (1 32 1 /) 


Tit rdtiBw rt»*i T*o • 



AHALYA — Wife of Gautama, with whom she practised 
austerities for many years near Mithila (I. 48. 16). Violated 
by India (I. 48. 17-19). Out of fear asked India to leave 
thecottagewithoutdelay (1.48. 20-22). 

-—cursed by Gautama to pine in that hermitage for 100 years 
till relieved by Rama (I. 48. 29-32). ^^1, 

(I. 48. 32-33). Seen by Rama bright with the lustre of 
austerities, 

like smoking fire, a fullmoon enveloped in snow, like a ray 
of the sun, reflected in water (I. 49. 13-15). Became visible 
to all on the expiation ol her sin (I. 49. 16). Received Rama 
and Lak 5 mana hospitably (I. 49. 17-18}. Honored by the 
Devas when reconciled to Gautama (I. 49. 20). 

(I. 49. 11). Created as the Perfect Being by Brahman, 
transferred to Gautama as a trust, and then bestowed in 
marriage (VII. 30. 19-27). Her violation and consequent 
tmancipation with the help of Rama recalled by Bmbmen 
,Vn. 30. 28-46). 



yn —NOTES AND QUERIES 
Bi Gopjnath Ilatiraj 
(\) — Virgin Worship. 

The Mahakilasamhita says that the best way of 
propitiating Sua is to worship a virgin ( ) and to feed 

her. The Kaulas are to worship her in the night and the 
Smartas in afternoon The virgin should be n ell baibed, 
well draped in a piece of muUi colonretl cloth and well 
decorated She must be one whose heart has not yet been 
even touched with passion and who has not (alien into 
love She must be of 7, 8 or 9 years of age, of fair 
comple'cion, of noble btrtb, and with her pereots tis mg She 
must nfli be deformed m body, loog haired, with protruding 
teeth, or betrothed to any body ( ). 

In the Yamala a %nrgin is said to be of 3 kinds, viz 
pars, apata and parSpart Tbe Virgin was the Sole 
Existence before tbe Creation of the Umtcrse and is 
therefore knowo by the name of or Pnmal Energy 

(wm) 

Names of the virgin from the 1st to the I6tb>ear 
are as given below— Sandh}3, Sarnssatl, Tridblmorti 
KidiUl, SubhafiS, UmS, Malmi, Kabpbs Kala SamgharshS, 
Apara^itu, Rudrspl, BbAirayi, MshSlak^mi KulanSyikS, 
K<ctn>jrn and Cbandik^ 

As for the mode of her worship the MahsUluamhus ‘a}*s 
that the virgin is to be conducted respecifullj wiiti music 
and cQlcrtninments to the door ofthe hall of wor«h<p The 
number of virgins to be worshipped must be an odd number, 
either 5 or 7 or 9 or even 11. Of lh**ielh» fairest one is to b* 
considered as the Primary (g9tn)0M, but if rosny maidens 
25 
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nre not available one will do In Ksmya and NaimntiKa 
pujas only one is needed, while in the autumnal worship 
a large number is a necessity They are to be^kept standing 
m a row, with their eyes cast down The worshipper is to 
regard the as identicil with the Goddess herself, take 

up a cup of wine, and go through the process of pranayama, 
bhetapasarana fexpulsion of evil spirits), obeisance to Guru 
and Ganela, and Digbindhana He is then to %Aash her 
feet, place the water on his head and rub her feet with the 
corner of his own wearing garment With unbro! en rice 
( ) he should then perform the ceremony for removing 

the obstacles( ) The ceremonies for erpellmg 

the e\il influences ( and fgfJlcCinitJT ) have to be 

performed once again, the reason being that many minor 
gods and goddesses enter the haJ! of worship together with 
the Virgin Goddess to see her, and \erj often they create 
disturbances The worshipper has to take with his left 
hand the right hand of the maiden, step forth with his right 
foot planted first on the ground and lead the line of the 
maidens on into the hall uttering 5 verses in her praise 

The woralni of the is enough to please the rest 
This IS followed by an oct of offering to the minor gods 
Then follows Kumarin} isa The names of the 18 maidens and 
their respective seats in the bodj Mahichandra Yogesvar!, 
Siddhikarali, biddhivikaral , Mabantn mart (5?), Vajra 
kapalini MiiiiJamalini Atiahasinl ( haoijakapahnl, Kalo 
chakre<Svari, Guhjskali, Kit 3 a 5 ran! Kamakhja, ChimDn(la, 
Siddhilak?ml Kubjika, MataAgi, Chamfenvarl and Kaumarf 
Their respectue seats hc"d ( ) face ( ). ejes, 

ears, nostrils, chcel , lines of teeth "shoulders, heart, arms 
bellj ( 3^3^ ) b^ck thighs, knees, hipa ( ), legs and 

the entire frame 
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The worships of 9 goddes«es-viz Suddha, Fvalika, Lalitl, 
Malm!, Vasundhara, barasvati, Rama, Gauii &n^ Durga-aod 
of two gods VIZ Batukft, a boy of S years, and Gai?ela, of 
9 years, *are enjoined So also of S Bhftira\as viz Asitanga 
Bhairava, Rufu*, Chaoda®, Kzodha*, Unmatta®, Kapdli®, 
Bhl'Jioa® and Samhara'and of 8 Devis viz MihamajS, 
KalaraUI, Satvamangala, Damaruka, Rajataje^vari, Sampat- 
prada, ^hajavati and Kuman The 6 Saktis attendant 
on the Uevis are named Ananga KusumS, *ManmalhS, 
•Mfldana, *Kusum2tura, “Madandturiand ‘SiSira 

The worship of the gcin being over, the reraninmB 
maidens should nent be atUnded to Thq should be allowed 

to eat of the food offered up to them in sileoci No sound 
ol ariy instrument should be made to disturb them at their 
meals The worshipper with folded hands should singm 
their praise a hjmn calleil I K> verges in 

anuvtup metre, (tom the MahSkaU Samhtta) After they 
have taken their food thej shmild be sened with betels in 
due fotin This is followed bj the offering of deksma, and 
finally ihe cetemonj of Visarjiina 

The leaving* of their dishes should he given to jackals 
or buried in the carih 

The worship of the Viigio is recommciukd during the 
Navar'ilra festival lor 9 daw m Micucssion The names of 
the 9 Uorg 15 W b woisbippcd on llic y dajvntc Hr Ickh’i, 
Gaganl Rakl^, Vlahtvhchho m i, KatMik'i, Ichc'hi, 
ji-flna, Kri>2 and Durgi » *st o| all tri.l the fdlowing 
rnmitkable ctpression 

tlf? ^ I 

rrm (1 
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